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PREFACE. 


Tue following pages were originally written for 
the purpose of elucidating and justifying a map, 
drawn on a large scale and exhibiting in the fullest 
manner the authentic details of that portion of 
Africa, which lies between the equator and the 
southern tropic. The utility of such a disclosure of 
detail is obvious, for in weighing the credibility of 
statements, it is of the utmost importance to consider 
the copiousness and harmony of the accompanying 
particulars. The map in question was drawn above 
a year ago, and was placed early in November 
(1851), in the hands of Mr. John Arrowsmith, at his 
own desire, to be engraved and published. He 
received it free from any stipulation or condition 
but that of publication within a reasonable time, and 
voluntarily engaged to complete the work in two 
months. As circumstances beyond my control, 
however, now forbid my reckoning on the completion 
of that map, and as the value of every comment or 
suggestion, connected with progressive discovery, is 
liable to continual change, it seems best to publish 
the Memoir without further delay, notwithstanding 
the disadvantage under which it must appear when 
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separated from the work which determined its form 
and was calculated to reflect on it a natural and 
appropriate light: for as the Memoir was written to 
justify the map, so the map would have explained 
the motives of the Memoir, and vindicated its 
attention to particular details. The small map now 
prefixed to the work will suffice for the illustration 
of general views, and show the range and scope of 
the inquiry. Though it differs materially from the 
ordinary maps of the same portion of the earth, the 
attentive reader will soon perceive that it has not 
been incautiously compiled, and that its title to dis- 
tinction is founded not on originality nor fulness 
(which latter indeed would be impossible in so small 
a space), so much as on superior authenticity. 


W. D.&, 


26th July, 1852. 
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INNER AFRICA LAID OPEN. 





Tue interior of Africa, south of the equator, still 
remains in our best maps a blank; yet our informa- 
tion respecting that portion of the earth, scanty as 
it may appear, is sufficient, when aptly analysed and 
combined, to shed a flood of light on a very in- 
teresting region. The chief physical features of that 
hitherto dark interior, and those most likely to ope- 
rate on the social condition of mankind, may be 
made to shine forth with incontrovertible evidence. 
To collect and duly concentrate every scattered ray 
of light is the task herein undertaken. If success- 
fully performed, it will invest with an authentic 
character much that is now involved in doubt and 
uncertainty ; and, at the same time, it cannot fail to 
augment our knowledge with the consequences that 
follow on clear views. The first attempt of this kind 
was made in the “Memoir on the Geography of 
Nyassi,” which appeared in the “Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society,” vol. xv., 1845. The novelty, 
extent, and intrinsic importance of the field therein 
opened to inquiry, would fully justify the repetition of 
: B 
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its survey, even within the same limits. But we now 
resume its investigation with a wider scope, increased 
resources, and with a reasonable expectation of being 
able to dispel much of the obscurity which still hangs 
over the geography of Africa. The discoveries re- 
cently made in Eastern Africa by the missionaries 
settled near Mombas, will be also found here, reduced 
to an authentic shape and in their just proportions. 
The attempt to penetrate and examine that which 
is less known in geography, is often marred by mis- 
conception of that which is better known, arising 
chiefly from the vague language of travellers, and 
their exaggerated estimates of distances. Before we 
venture, therefore, to proceed into the interior, we 
must endeavour to ascertain the position of our start- 
ing point. In the map drawn by D’Anville for Labat’s 
“ Relation Historique de l’Ethiopie Occidentale,” at- 
tention is called by that judicious geographer to the 
blank space in the interior, the unusual extent of 
which, he observes, is attributable, not to increased 
distance between the coasts, but simply to reduction — 
of the exaggerated extent given to the known region 
on both sides. In all maps of Africa anterior to the 
18th century, and in many of later date, the king- 
doms of Abessinia, Monomotapa, and Congo, meet in 
the middle of the continent, where, consequently, they 
leave no void or blank. Errors of this kind, per- 
_vading nearly all our geographical materials, are hard 
to be got rid of ; and it is curious to observe, that in the 
map by D’Anville, above referred to, the Abessinian 
name Bagamidr still adheres to the upper course of 
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the Quango. It cannot be said that there was an ab- 
solute want of information respecting the countries 
comprised in that map, namely, the Portuguese settle- 
ments on both sides of Africa, with the adjoining coun- 

tries, or, in other words, Congo, Angola, Benguela, and 
~Monomotapa. To confine ourselves at present to the 
Western side, there were, —besides the accounts of 
Lopez as given by Pigafetta; of Battell, who spent 
some years in Angola; of Braun, Barbot, and others 
who visited the coasts;—the narratives of the mis- 
sionaries Merolla, Guattini and Carli, Biondi, Romano, 
Pellicer de Tovar, Zucchelli, and Cavazzi de Monte- 
cuccolo. The last named writer, when compiling his 
“ Tstorica Descrittione de Tre Regni, &c.,” had before 
him the accumulated missionary information of more 
than acentury. Yet all these volumes together would 
hardly furnish twenty pages of sound geographical 
intelligence, resting on actual observation, and free 
from exaggeration. . 

Cavazzi’s work was translated by Labat, but not 
faithfully, the translator often taking unwarrantable 
liberties with his author. Thus, when Cavazzi states 
that Sundi (the town) is “six leagues from the great 
cataract of the Bancari, where it joins the Zaire towards 
the South,” his translator merely says “six leagues 
from the falls of the Zaire. There is no ground for 
supposing that Labat was in these matters better in- 
formed than his author ; and it must be inferred, there- 
fore, that, in favour of his own views, he perverted the 
statements which Cavazzi had probably derived from 


the original testimony, and which are rendered at the 
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present day doubly interesting by the consideration, 
that, if they be true, Tuckey’s expedition, which seems 
to have explored the Zaire nearly as far as the mis- 
sionaries had ever penetrated, turned back when just 
on the point of making interesting discoveries. 


The exaggeration of distance affecting nearly all © 


accounts of missionary travels, are palpable only when 
the routes terminate near the sea coast; otherwise it 
eludes detection. The charts show that the distance 
between Sonho, within the Zaire, near its mouth, and 
Loanda, which the missionaries repeatedly estimate at 
200 leagues, is hardly so many miles. But towards 
the interior, up the Zaire, exaggeration was unchecked. 
The Anziko, a nation occupying the hills opposite to 
Sundi, and extending downwards to Emboma below 
the falls, were placed 200 or 300 leagues, or perhaps 
three times their true distance, from the sea; and that 
mistake remains to this day uncorrected. When we 
read Cavazzi’s account of Father Girolamo de Monte- 
sarchio’s journey to Cancobella, a town on the Zaire, 
tributary to the Micoco or the king of the Anziko, we 
find nothing in it that indicates a long journey.* He 
is silent respecting the distance between the two places, 
though the missionaries are habitually unreserved in 
describing their toils. When the Friar fell sick at 
Cancobella, he was at once carried back to Sundi, 
whence it may be inferred that these places were at 
the utmost twenty or thirty milesasunder. Yet, in 
maps of our own day, Cancobella has been placed 


* Cavazzi de Montecuccolo, Istorica Relattione de Tre Regni, 
&c., Milan, 1690, p. 408., &c. 


TRUE DISTANCE OF PUNGO ANDONGO. ) 


500 miles from the sea; and Monsol, the supposed 
capital of the Anziko, was set by D’Anville himselfin 
long. 26° 20’ E., close to the equator, or probably 700 
miles from its true position. It is curious to reflect 
on the magnitude of these errors and on their sources; 
and to think how wretchedly imperfect at this day is 
our knowledge of countries which have been peram- 
bulated more or less for three centuries by Christian 
missionaries. 

We know that Masingano (the Meeting of the 
Waters) in Angola, is situate about forty leagues up 
the Quanza, or probably less than 100 nautical miles 
from the sea in a straight line, just above the junction 
of this river and the Lucala. It is ordinarily reached 
in six days from Loanda; five of them up the Quanza, 
against the stream. The fort of Cambambe is ten 
leagues from Masingano by land, or two days by water, 
the river making here a wide circuit ; and again above 
or E. of Cambambe, two days distant, is the Presidio das 
Pedras, otherwise called the Rocks of Maopongo, or 
Pungo Andongo.* Thus the distance from Loanda to 
Pungo-Andongo is ten days, going partly by water; 
but the direct route by land, through Embaca on the 
Lucala, is a day or two shorter. The ordinary day’s 
journey in Angola is fifteen or sixteen miles, and with 
trained bearers, carrying the Tipdia or suspended 
hammock, on a good road, it varies little. The Em- 


* Guerreiro (Relagam Annual, 1611, vol.i. fol. 127.) sets the native 
capital of Angola(Cabezzo, on the Rocks) 13 leagues E. of Cambambe. 
The Portuguese league of route may be here taken as 2 miles of 


protracted distance. 
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pacasseiros, or native couriers, run from Loanda to 
Pungo Andongo in six days.* From all this we are 
justified in concluding that the distance between these 
places cannot exceed 150 miles. 

When we look at the missionaries’ mode of travelling 
in this quarter, we find that they usually embarked 
on the Quanza about seven leagues S$. by E. from 
Loanda, and thence ascended to Masingano in twelve 
or thirteen days. Thence they went up the Lucala to 
Embaca in seven or eight days, and in as many more 
reached Pungo Andongo, so that their journey to this 
place occupied an entire month. From these de- 
tails and much more of the same kind, it may be 
inferred, with perfect certainty, that the ordinary day’s 
journey of the missionaries never exceeded six geogra- 
phical miles projected in a straight line ; on rare occa- 
sions, and with effort, it may have extended to ten miles. 
Now Cavazzi travelled from Embaca to Polongélo, the 
capital of the Jaga Casange, in eighteen or twenty 
days; and other missionaries from Loanda reached 
the same place in a month; whence it is manifest that 
Polongélo cannot be above 250 miles from the sea. 

When the deficiency of details and the gross ex- 
aggeration with which D’Anville had to do, are fairly 


* Memorias contendo a Biographia do Vice Almirante Luiz da 
Motta Feo e Torres, &c., by J. C. Feo Cardozo de Castelbranco, &c., 
p- 354. Pungoa Ndongo (as the name ought to have been written) 
signifies the crest or impending height of Ndongo (the interior of 
Angola). Had the missionaries ever perceived the meaning of the 
word Pungo, they would doubtless have analysed and explained the 
Congoese name for the Deity, Zambi-a-npungo, the Spirit above, 
or on high. 

+ Istorica Descrittione, &c., pp. 649. 657. 
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considered, we must admire the general sagacity of 
his innovations, and his resolute reduction of itinerary 
distances. At the present day we may venture a 
little further, in correcting excessive estimates of 
distance, as will appear from the following table:— | 


Geog. Miles. Geog. Miles. 
D’ANVILLE. AMENDED. 


From the mouth of the Quanza to Masingano 115 100 
From Loanda to - - Embaca 165 130 
99 Pungo Andongo 213 150 
» Polongélo 330 250 


In order to understand the importance of having 
the concurrence of so great an authority as D’Anville 
in our wish to explode exaggerations, it must be 
remembered that there still exists in geographical 
works a strong inclination to prefer statements de- 
rived from, or designed to gratify, the imagination. 
M. Douville, who still has followers, placed Masin- 
gano 210 miles, Embaca 275 miles, and the capital of 
Casange 665 miles E. of Loanda! Bowdich states 
gravely that the Portuguese fair in Casange is 700 
miles inland; nay, the missionary Cannecattim in- 
creases this distance to 500 (Portuguese) leagues, or 
1660 geographical miles, which exceeds the whole 
breadth of the continent in the latitude of Angola! 
The Portuguese markets or fairs in Angola are inva- 
riably within a short distance of forts. Unprotected, 
indeed, they would be useless. The fair of Donde, the 
chief slave market in the colony, is two leagues from 
Cambambe, down the river. The fair of Casange was 
probably near Pungo Andongo to the N. or N.E., in 


which quarter, and bordering on Embaca, there is aJaga 
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chief dependent on the Portuguese. And here it may 
be remarked, that had D’ Anville consulted the original 
authorities, instead of allowing himself to be misled 
by Labat, he would have perceived that Matamba is 
but a little way E. of Pungo Andongo, near the 
Quanza, while Casange lies further off to the N. E. or 
N.N.E. Embaca lay on the road (which was doubt- 
less circuitous) between those two places; the royal 
village in Matamba being a week’s, that of Polon- 
gélo a three weeks’ journey distant. 

Having thus ascertained approximately the internal 
limits of Angola and of the Portuguese settlements 
therein, we may now proceed to review the attempts 
made to @xplore the remote interior. In 1802, 
Francisco Honorato Da Costa, superintendent of the 
fair or factory of Casange, sent two Pombeiros, or 
native mercantile travellers, into the interior, with 
instructions to cross the continent, if possible, to the 
Zambeze.* But a principal object of their mission was 
to endeavour to establish relations of amity and inter- 
course with the Muropue or king of the Moluas (as 
they are called by the Portuguese), who was known 
to dwell beyond Casange towards the N.E. or N. N. E. 
The wily Jaga or Chief of Casange, it appeared, was 
adverse to such direct intercourse, and had hitherto 
prevented the Moluas from visiting the coast, by 
representing the Portuguese as cannibals, risen from 
the sea. But as this engrossing, obstructive, or 
protective policy prevails universally in Africa, it was 


* Pombeiro is the Portuguese derivative from the Bunda or 
Angolan word Pambu, a route or journey. 
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to be feared that the Muropue would not allow the 
Pombeiros to pass eastwards or southwards through 
his dominions. They were instructed, therefore, to lay 
aside their mercantile character, and to represent 
themselves as envoys of Mueneputo (the king of 
Portugal), seeking their chief’s brother, who had 
travelled into the interior some years before, and had 
not been since heard of. The person thus alluded to 
was Dr. Lacerda, who in 1798 conducted an expedition 
from Tete on the Zambeze, to Lucenda the residence 
of the Cazembe, where he died soon after his arrival.* 

The Pombeiros executed their undertaking, but 
experienced delays that showed its difficulty. Ata 
distance of only eight days from the Portuguese limits 
they met with obstruction from a petty chief. They 
pushed on, however, to Bomba, who effectually 
detained them above two years. Ransomed by 
Da Costa, they were allowed to depart; and after 
paying another ransom to a chief named Moshico, 
they at length reached the Muropue, or Muata ya Nvo 
or ya Mbo, in 1805. By him they appear to have 
been kindly treated; and continuing their journey 
without mishap, they arrived at Lucenda, the 
residence of the Cazembe, on the last day of 1806. 
Here they remained four years, prevented by wars 
from proceeding to Tete. At last however, on the 
2nd of February 1811, they entered that town, were 
ill received by the Portuguese authorities, and, with 
very inadequate means, started on their return to 
Angola, where they arrived in 1815. 


* Annaes Maritimos e Coloniaes, 1843, p. 236. 
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In attempting to follow the details of their march, 
we must begin with ascertaining their starting point. 
They left Mucari or the Factory of Casange, in 
November 1802. The word Mucari, means the 
estate or domain (of the Portuguese), that is, the 
land conceded for the purpose of a market. That 
the fair or factory in question was near Pungo 
Andongo, may be inferred from the terms of a de- 
spatch announcing the arrival in Loanda, in 1839, of 
a letter written in Lucenda, in 1832, by Major 
Monteiro. The despatch says, ‘ The ensign or cadet 
(of the Company of Pungo Andongo) could not 
explain the route of the Pombeiro from Pungo 
Andongo to Lucenda—a route frequently travelled 
by their native agents; but he let it be seen that the 
course is along the river Quanza, leaving Casange to 
the left. If there were a strong settlement in Pungo 
Andongo or in Duque de Braganza (the latter 
superior as further in), all difficulties would be 
vanquished.” Now the Angolan province named 
Duque de Braganza did not exist in 1802, at which 
time Pungo Andongo was the most advanced post, 
and, as we may infer from the despatch, the only point 
whence the traders’ emissaries could have gone forth.* 

The starting point of the Pombeiros, then, was the 
Mucari, or domain containing the factory for Casange, 
within a day’s journey probably of Pungo Andongo, in 
about lat. 9° 30’S., long. 15°34’ E. Nearly 14 degrees 


* Annaes Maritimos, 1843, p. 539. The province of Duque de 
Braganza was formed in 1837; Omboni, Viaggi in Africa Occi- 
dentale, p. 392. 
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further E., and in the same parallel, stands Lucenda, 
the Cazembe’s capital. Between these two points we 
have to arrange a route of 150 days’ march, made 
by experienced travellers, who halted often and long 
for rest, and whose daily route may be taken at ten 
miles. Imperfect as is the narrative of the journey, 
which offers few indications of course or distance, we 
still think it practicable, trusting in the coherence of 
truth, and guided by various considerations which 
arise as we proceed, to lay down the route, without 
such an amount of error as would detract materially 
from its geographical value. In making this attempt, 
we shall certainly represent some truth, and that, we 
hope, sufficiently comprehensive to palliate accom- 
panying defects. The first portion of the narrative, 
containing the march from Mucari to Mudta ya Nvo, 
is the least satisfactory, and presents nothing but a 
list of the stages or halting places, seventy-six in all. 
As this was the portion of the route in which the 
travellers experienced most hindrance and delay, it is 
likely that their brief abstract of day’s marches on it 
was drawn merely from memory, their journal having 
been interrupted. We know that, in order to avoid 
Casange on the left, they went along the right bank 
of the Quanza which rises in Bihé, at a distance of 
fifteen days S.E., perhaps,. from Pungo Andongo. 
They thus came to the estates of Bomba between 
the rivers Quanza and Quango, which are said to be 
~ but seven days asunder. 

The titles of this chief are thus enumerated by 

Francisco Honorato: ‘“Seculo Bomba, Cambambi, 
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Camasaca, and Mujumbo Acalunga, Ruler and Lord 
of all the Songo and passage to the interior.” * In 
Mujumbo Acalunga may be easily recognised the 
Muzumbo Acalunga of Delisle, who translates it 
“* Mouth of the Sea.” This was a plausible version 
of a mistaken title. Ristimbu, in fact, signifies the 
mouth, and the plural Mastimbu the lips: but in a 
language assigning the most important functions to 
the initial syllable, these words must not be con- 
founded with Muzumbo, which is probably but a 
misreading for Mujumbo; and this seems to be a per- 
sonal noun derived from Jumbo, the name of a river 
in Bomba’s territory.— A-calunga certainly means 
‘“‘of the sea,” and refers possibly to the broad waters 
of the Quango. Delisle places his Muzumbo Acalunga 
nearly in the same longitude as our Bomba, but much 
more widely spread, and, as a consequence of ex- 
aggerated distance (the geographer’s information 
being derived from the missionaries in Angola), much 
further to the south. Bomba is said to be known to 
the Ovaherero south of Benguela; but the fact is 
doubtful, since that name, or one like it, is very frequent 
in those countries. The Pombeiros, whose account 
is here provokingly obscure, appear to have entered 
the territory of Bomba, when they crossed the river 


* Ann. Mar. 1843, p. 236. 

{ Perhaps jumbo means a ferry; in that case mjumbo would 
mean the ferryman, and “ mjumbo a calunga” the ferryman of the 
sea, or great water. ‘The Portuguese in Lucenda were informed 
that it was a month’s journey to the Chumbo (jumbo ?) on the 
Lualaba. In Sawdhili jumbo means any utensil ; but it also signifies 
properly a large boat, the Arab dow (dai). 
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Jumbo on the twelfth day of their march. On the 
22nd they arrived at the town of the Sectilo, or, as the 
Portuguese would say, the Duke Bomba. At a dis- 
tance of four days from this they came to Pepumdi (?) 
Songo, also on a river Jumbo, and in three days 
more (29 in all) crossed the Quango. 

Five days beyond the Quango, the travellers crossed 
a desert nine or ten days in extent to the town of 
Cabungi*, on the frontier of the Mudta ya Nvo. The 
desert here mentioned, in which four rivers were met 
with, the road going along one of them (the Quihubue) 
for three days, extends probably over the dividing 
ridge between the valley of the Quango and that of 
the great rivers whereon lie the dominions of the 
Muata ya Nvo. Nine days from Cabungi, they passed 
through a village forming part of the estates of 
Luconquésa, the queen-mother, and two days after- 
wards crossed the great river Casais (more probably 
Casézi) in a canoe. Again, in ten days, traversing 
another dividing ridge marked by a two days’ desert, 
they crossed the Lulua also, the chief river of this 
region, as will be seen further on, in a canoe. In 
twelve days more they arrived at the residence of the 
Muata ya Nvo, or Muropte. This town is accordingly 
seventy-six days distant from Mucari, forty-eight 
from the Quango, and thirty-four from the southern 


* In the Portuguese account this name is written Chacabungi. 
But in this and several like instances we have rejected the cha, 
considering it as a prefixed particle remaining from the expression 
‘quildlo or quiriri cha-Cabungi,’ the officer or the place of Ca- 
bungi. 
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limit of the Muropue’s kingdom. It is manifest that 
from Bomba situate up the Quanza, N. E. of Ben- 
guela, to the Muroptie, described as being beyond 
Casange to the north, the direction of the route must 
have been chiefly northwards. 

From the residence of the Muata ya Nvo onwards 
to Lucenda, the narrative of the Pombeiros is more 
satisfactory, assuming the form of a journal, of which 
there are two copies, differing but three or four days 
in the account of time, and also in dialect. The 
sovereign called the Mudta Yanvo in the one, is 
always styled the Muropue in the other. Leaving 
the town of this chief, at the end of May 1806, on 
their way to the Cazembe, they tell us that they had 
the sun (rising) full on the left side, which implies a 
course about two points east of south, and in this 
course they persisted for about thirty-seven days. 
The frequent mention of rain in this part of the 
journal (from May to September) shows that the 
wet season had set in. The rivers were numerous, 
and many of them waist-deep. The chief were, the 
Izabuigi, the Calalimo, Roando, Rova, Cazelle, the 
Caginrigi crossed in a canoe, the Réu, Ropoége, and 
Luburi, eighty yards wide, forded on the thirty-fourth 
day, and where the Muropte’s dominion terminates. 
These rivers, together with other and large streams 
further on to a distance of twelve days, all flow into 
the Lulia. 

It is obvious that the greater part of the route just 
described lies in or along the valley of the Luhia. 
The Pombeiros entered that valley as they descended 
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from the nine-days desert to the town of Cabungi. 
Thence to the Lulua they crossed but five rivers, 
one of them not fordable. But on the eastern side of 
the valley, from the capital to the river Bacasacala, 
the last expressly named as an affluent of the Lulta, 
—a distance of forty-five days, —they crossed, great 
and small, in round numbers, 120 rivers. Their 
route southwards went over rising ground, often 
ascending valleys, and at length attained apparently 
a considerable elevation. On both sides of the valley 
the Muropue’s empire extends thirty-four days from 
the capital; but this measure has undoubtedly, in the 
journal of the Pombeiros, a greater value on the 
eastern side. Luconquésa, the queen-mother’s estate, 
which is probably continuous, occurs on the left side 
of the valley, at a distance of twenty-four days from 
the capital; on the right side, at a distance of sixteen 
days, near the banks of the Caginrigi. 

There can be no doubt as to the radical relation 
of the names Lulia and Mlua, respectively denoting 
the river and the inhabitant of its valley. The latter 
is ordinarily written by the Portuguese Molua, and 
in the plural Moluas. The missionary Cannecattim, 
however, has thought fit to adopt Milta for the plural, 
intimating merely that the word is originally pure 
Bunda. Whatever respect for this author’s opinion 
may be inspired by a sight of his grammar and 
dictionary of the Bunda language, a careful study of 
these works will be sure to dispel it.* He has failed 


* Colleecao de Observagdes Grammaticaes sobre a Lingua Bunda, 
Lisbon, 1805, por Fr. B. M. de Cannecattim, p. xiv. The great 
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to perceive that the distinction between Bunda nouns 
in respect of declension, is founded in nature, though 
not rigorously carried out according to the first 
design, —for language, in its growth is moulded as 
much by rhetoric as by logic; and hence he has 
united in one declension (in his grammar, the First) 
two totally distinct classesof nouns. In consequence 
of this confusion, he assigns to a nation a name 
(Milia) which wants the indispensable characteristic 
of the personal and gentile form. That characteristic 
is the letter a in the first syllable of the plural. The 
true name, in the plural, is probably Alia, which we 
shall henceforth adopt. 

The position of the capital of the Mudta ya Nvo, 
forty-eight days from the Quango,—a length of 
journey which would allow it to go further north 
than we have placed it,—is more immediately and 
effectively controlled by the route connecting it with 
Lucenda, to which we shall turn presently. 

The visit of the Pombeiros, bearing fine presents, 
among which were a scarlet coat with gilt buttons, 


difficulty of the Bunda and cognate tongues, lies inthe system of 
symphonious concord, which is entirely omitted by Cannecattim, 
as is, indeed, the structure of a sentence also. He is in all respects 
an unsafe and unsatisfactory writer. It is to be observed that the 
nominal prefix du, frequent in the language of Congo, and admitted 
in Bunda by Pedro de Dias (Arte da lingoa de Angola, 1697.), is 
excluded from the latter language by Cannecattim. How then can 
Lulia be a Bunda word? But in the Congoese, doubtless, it 
occurs. Tuckey mentions the brook Looloo, and also the Sooloo 
looanzaza, which ought to be written Sululu a nzaza. (Voyage 
to explore the River Zaire, pp. 204. 220.) The final vowel of 
lulia is easily lost on a European ear. Nzaza means a canoe. 
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made a favourable impression on the Muata ya Nvo, 
who despatched, in consequence, an embassy to Mue- 
neputo (king of Portugal). His ambassadors not 
being allowed to cross the territory of Casange, took 
the circuitous route by Bomba, and reached Loanda 
in the beginning of 1808. They bore presents, con- 
sisting of slaves, skins of apes and zebras, mats, rush 
baskets, two bars of copper, and one sample of salt. 
They were fine-looking men, with long beards, their 
arms and legs loaded with copper rings, and heads 
adorned with parrots’ feathers.* ‘The Pombeiros, who 
conducted them to Loanda, described in advantageous 
terms the power and civilization of the Alta, and the 
size and opulence of their capital. They also stated 
that the queen resided at a distance of thirty or forty 
leagues from the king, with a separate jurisdiction ; 
one member of the embassy, indeed, was appointed 
by her majesty. This story, which has little likelihood 
(though it supplied M. Douville with an adventure), 
originated probably in the separate estate of the 
queen-mother, Luconquesa; and again, the respect 
paid to a female of the royal family, seems to indicate 
that among the Alta the inheritance of the crown 
passes, not in lineal succession, but to the sister’s 
son. 

On crossing the Lubtri the Pombeiros entered 
the territory of Muginga Mucenda, lord of the fron- 
tier, whose office it is to supply the wants of tra- 
vellers on this most difficult part of the road between 
the Muroptie and the Cazembe. Four days further 


* Memoriss, &c. by Feo Cardozo, p. 301. 
Cc 
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on, the general direction of the march changed, and 
the rising sun, which had been hitherto on the left 
side, was henceforward (from the 11th September) 
constantly in front; the course had therefore turned 
to the east. ‘The country now became undulating, 
the bare ridges taking a greenish hue from the copper 
ores, while numerous fine streams, the Luftila among 
the chief, hurried down to the Lualdba. Half a day 
was spent in wading across the marsh or lagoon of 
Quibonda. A visit was paid to Muire, the lord of 
the copper mines, who, with another chief named 
Cambembe, manufactures all the copper bars exported 
from this district to both sides of the continent. In 
former days these chiefs were independent; now they 
are vassals of the Cazembe, and pay their tribute of 
bars to their neighbour and superior in rank, Quiburi, 
the Cazembe’s immediate representative. Having 
forded the Luigila, which forms at its junction with 


the Lualaba, the famous salt marsh of Quigila, our — 


travellers crossed, on the forty-third day, the Lualaba 
itself, 100 yards wide, in a canoe, and entered the 
hospitable hamlet of Quibiri, the lord of the salt 
marsh. 

The fact that the Quildlo (captain) Quiburi takes 
his title from the river (the Luburi) which separates 
his territory from that of the Muroptie, seems to in- 
dicate his original dependence on that sovereign. But 
his allegiance is now transferred to the Cazembe, and 
the bond of duty has been strengthened by matri- 
monial alliance. From the Luburi to the furthest 
point eastward to which we can trace his authority, 
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five days from the Lualdba, is a distance of sixteen 
days’ journey. This appears to be a bare, elevated 
tract, partially covered with extensive marshes. The 
people of this country, we are told, do not cultivate 
the ground, because it never was the custom to do 
so, but buy cassava, millet, and other food, and grass 
cloth for apparel, with salt and copper, the only pro- 
ducts of the land. A custom such as this, evidently 
implies an ancient and uninterrupted trade; for stop- 
page in such a case would be extinction. The elevated 
country abounds with game ; the rivers and lakes with 
fish. The native traders met with by the Pombeiros 
throughout their journey were laden with nothing 
but manioca, venison, fish, salt, copper bars, and green 
stones or copper ores, probably for ornaments. The 
salt of Quigila is said to be obtained by the evapo- 
ration of a lye made by washing the ashes of the 
plants that grow in the marsh. ‘The demand for salt 
so impure can be accounted for only by the want of 
better. Yet rock-salt also (sal de Pedras) is said to 
be carried from Quigila. 

The district of the salt and copper mines, which 
constitute the main-spring of the internal trade of the 
continent, is well known to all the nations around. 
Francisco Honorato, relating his negotiations with 
Bomba for permission to pass through to the interior, 
says, ‘‘ The chief of Songo promised to allow me a 
passage through his country, and to send my slaves 
with his, to a country called Louvar, wherein reigns 
Luinhame (Lualaba), with whom he is in friendly 


correspondence. The country is said to be west of 
= ts 
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the Luambege (Zambeze), which I believe runs to 
the east coast. The chief is a relative and subject 
of the Cazembe.”* The country here called Lou- 
var is evidently that of Quiburi, then brother-in- 
law of the Cazembe, the chief being named in this 
instance not from the Lubitri, but from the Lua- 
laba, near which he resided. In other reports it 
is called Levar. But the best account of it is given 
by Alexandre de Silva Texeira, who, in 1795, ac- 
companied José d’Assumpcao, a native of Bahia, on 
the third visit of the latter to Loval, as he writes 
the name.t From Benguela, by Quisange, Quibuila, 
Bailundo, and Bihé, to the Quanza, they reckoned 148 
leagues. Crossing that river, and taking a bye-path 
through the woods to avoid certain.chiefs who were 
supposed to be adverse to their passing through, they 
came to the small river Cutia, twenty-four yards broad, 
and a little further on, to the Cice, of equal breadth, 
which latter they ascended seventeen leagues to its 
source. Thus it would appear that they travelled 
along the northern slope of elevated ground. Thence 
they counted thirteen leagues to the river Munhango, 
twenty-eight more to the head of the Luéna, and 
thirty-five to the frontier of Loval, governed by the 
Soveta or petty chief, Caquinga. From this place a 
march of fifty leagues (191 from the Quanza) termi- 
nated at the Libata grande, or chief «town of the 
Sova Quinhame, on the border of the province. The 
name Quinhame, it must be observed, bears the same 


* Annaes Maritimos, 1843, p. 236. 
ft Ann. Marit. 1844, p. 159. 
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relation to Luinhame (Lualaba), as Quiburi to Luburi. 
In Benguela, this chief is named from the river on 
which he actually dwells; in his own country, from 
that on which were probably reared the seeds of the 
principality. Further east, in the immediate domi- 
nion of the Cazembe, the name Quibtiri is changed 
into Shiburi. Loval, according to Texeira, is sixty 
leagues long and ten wide. It has in front (on the 
east) the Sovas Luy and Amboella; on the right hand, 
Amboella, Bunda, and Canunga; on the left, the 
vassals of the great king of the Moluas (Alua); and 
in the rear, Quiboque and Bunda. The people of 
Loval were friendly and hospitable. The Rios de 
Sena (the Zambéze) were said to be not far off. But 
these last words, it must be remarked, convey not 
the statement of the natives, but only an interpre- 
tation of it. 

Dr. Krapf relates, that on the coast opposite to 
Zanzibar he met and conversed with some natives of 
Moenemoézi, ‘‘ several of whom had travelled to the 
western coast of Africa; and one of them asserted 
that he had been in the country Sofala in quest of 
copper. He mentioned the name of this country 
without any allusion having been made to it.”* 
Thanks are due to Dr. Krapf for this piece of in- 
formation, the meaning of which, however, he has 
totally mistaken. ‘The word Sofdlah, lowland, is 
pure Arabic, and fitly describes an alluvial maritime 
tract so depressed and level, that the land itself is not 


* Missionary Intelligencer, Vol. III. p. 88., 1852. 
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seen from ships at anchor in the roadstead a league 
distant from it. The country so called had commer- 
cial importance while Monomotapa flourished, and the 
gold mines of Manisa were active. Its celebrity, in- 
deed, rested wholly on the gold dust which passed 
through it, from a country far to the W. S. W.; but it 
never had copper, and the name given to it by foreign 
seamen cannot be supposed to have been known gene- 
rally among the natives. It is very unlikely that 
people habitually resorting to Kilwa and Zanzibar 
should ever cross the country of the Makita tribes, or 
the Mardavi, to visit Sofdlah, and least of all for 
copper, which is not to be found there. It was not 
Sofdlah, then, that was spontaneously named by the 
native of Moenemoézi, but Zavadle, as Lovale is called 
further east (just as we have Zambéze for Luambége); 
and the account was, that he travelled to the western 
coast, and at Zavale, on the way, procured copper. 
In the south, the Bachuana tribes, inhabiting the 
remarkable land of rivers lately discovered by Messrs. 
Oswell and Livingstone, in about long. 26° E., lat. 18° 
S., and who are acquainted with the valleys of their 
chief rivers towards the N. or N.W. to a distance of 
400 miles, all agree in pointing out Lobale as the prin- 
cipal source of their great waters. From that central 
height, then, flows, northwestward, the great river 
Lulia, the valley of which we have traced for nearly 
400 miles, and which is obviously the main branch of 
the Zaire; southward, descends the river of Seshéke, 
which, with numerous other streams, inundating 
the country, forms at times a great inland sea; east- 
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wards, the same heights send down the Luviri 
and other streams to the Luapula, which runs into 
Nyassa. Lobale, according to these people, is a land 
of morasses and dangerous bogs, in which incautious 
way-farers often perish. Its name signifies, in Sichu- 
ana, an extensive plain without trees, and so describes, 
probably with truth, the naked wilds around the 
Lualaba; but it is worth while to consider whether 
the wide-spread name Lovar, Loval, Lobdle, or 
Zavale, be not radically connected with the word 
bare,” which, in the Mucaranga language (of Mono- 
motapa), signifies a mine.* 

When the natives of Lobale tell their visitors from 
Benguela, that “ beyond them is the Luambege, which 
is supposed to flow to the eastern sea,” are we to 
suppose that they speak of the Old Zambeze or 
Cudma? Is this river really so important in their 
eyes, that they should overlook in favour of it all the 
intervening rivers? This supposition is far from 
natural. Do they then mean the New Zambeze ? 
The magnitude and importance of this river are at 
least equally doubtful. But may they not have in 
view that great river (the river of Seshéke), which 
rising in their own hills, and flowing into a course 
directly opposite to that of the Lulua, inundates an 
immense extent of country, so as to form a great sea, 
and then disappears in the S. E. after it has taken the 
name of Zambeze? ‘This appears to be the obvious 
and more natural interpretation of their words. 


* Ann. Marit. 1845, pp. 401, 479. 
: se . 
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But we must now proceed eastwards with the Pom- 
beiros. Three days from the Lualdba, they forded the 
Bacasacala, which runs into the former, and conse- 
quently belongs to the basin of the Lulua. Ten or 
eleven days further on they crossed in a canoe the 
Luviri, twenty-four yards wide, and joining the Lua- 
pula, which was now on the right hand, or to the south. 
As to the streams met with in the interval, we know 
not to what basin they belong. Passing for four days 
over the mountain of Conda Irungo, the road descended 
along the river Lutiptica, which forms at its junction 
with the Luapula, a marsh of great extent and periodi- 
cally dry ; when seen by our travellers, it was covered 
with wild animals of many kinds. On the twenty- 
fifth day from the Lualaba, the Pombeiros crossed the 
Luapula, 112 yards wide, and lodged with Tambo 
Aqguilala, the lord of the port or ferry. With respect 
to the river, they only remark that they know not 
whither it goes. Thus far from the river Catomta 
their course had been eastwards, but they now turned 
a point or two north-eastwards, and had, in December, 
the sun on the right hand. Continuing their route 
down the right bank of the Luaptla, they came in a 
day to the village of Pemba, the Cazembe’s sister, 
where they were hospitably regaled with fish and 
pombe or beer. Messengers dispatched to the capital 
to announce the arrival of the strangers, returned in 
a few days with the prince’s welcome, and a present 
consisting of a goat, some cassava, fresh fish, and a 
slave girl. They then resumed their march, and in 
three days reached Lucenda, the town of the Cazembe. 
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This town stands at a short distance from the 
Luaptla, on the northern bank of a broad marsh or 
lagoon called the Mouva, which receives the waters of 
several small streams, the Canegdéa, Lunda, &c., and 
is connected with the Luapula a little further down 
tothe N.E. Being nearly surrounded by rivers and 
marshes, it enjoys security from sudden attack, but is 
extremely unhealthy, on which account its site has 
been changed more than once, but never so as to re- 
move it effectually beyond the reach of the pestilent in 
fluence. Though this place has been visited by two 
Portuguese expeditions, one conducted by Lacerda in 
1799, the other under Major Monteiro in 1831, the 
former remaining nine, the latter, four months in the 
country, yet we have acquired no exact geographical 
information respecting it. Theaccounts of those ex- 
peditions, so far as any are published, barely allude 
to the Nhanja, or sea on the east, but they furnish no 
particulars in relation to the sea, or to the communi- 
cations with it; nor do they speak of the course of the 
Luaptla below Lucenda, nor of the nations north of, 
or beyond that river. In short, they are strongly 
characterized by ignorance and indifference to the in- 
terests of science. Lacerda, who seems to have been 
animated by a better spirit, died unfortunately just as 
he reached his journey’s end. 

The Angolan Pombeiros, or, at least, one of them, 
Pedro Joao Baptista, continued the route from 
Lucenda to Téte on the Zambéze, and the journal also, 
ina uniform manner. The details furnished by this 
_ journal need not be formally recounted, since being 
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no longer the sole source of information, it holds but 
a secondary rank; yet it is highly important, as fur- 
nishing proof of the perfectly equal rates of march of 
the Pombeiro and of the Portuguese traveller, whose 
journey we now proceed to relate. The Portuguese 
government selected for the task of exploring the road 
from Téte to the Cazembe, Dr. Francisco José de 
Lacerda e Almeida, who, during his travels in the 
interior of Brazil, had shown himself to be a good ob- 
server, and well acquainted with the use of instru- 
ments. To facilitate his preparations, he was appointed 
governor of the Rios de Sena. 

On the 3rd July, 1798, Lucerda started with a very 
large retinue from the northern bank of the Zambéze, 
opposite to Téte, and passing for two days through « 
the estates of the Portuguese crown, entered the 
country of the Maravis, or independent native chiefs.* 
The fifth day brought him to Mashinga, in lat. 
15° 19’ 15” 8S. On the seventh he arrived at 
Lupdta, or the defile, where the district of Bive 
terminates. On the tenth, which brought him to 
Java, he twice crossed the Arudngoa, which, he 
remarks, is a great river, but he says nothing of its 
course or destination. On the 7th August, the four- 
teenth day, he halted near the town of Mocanda, a 
chief of the Mutumbtica, having crossed the rivers 
Rui and Bie, running eastwards to the Shire. On 
the banks of the Uzeréze, another affluent of the 
Shire, he met with natives whose traffic extended 
to Mozambique. Here it deserves to be specially 


* Annaes Marit. 1844, p. 338. 
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noted, that Lacerda had so far marched but fourteen 
days out of thirty-six, yet his followers, it seems, were 
horrified at the thought of marching ordinarily 24 
(Portuguese) leagues, or about 94 statute miles a day. 
This is a weighty comment on the long marches fre- 
quently introduced into African itineraries. The 
country gone over was generally dry, and the water 
in the village wells as white as milk. The soil seemed 
poor, though it supplied the natives with a sufficiency 
of millet, yams, and batatas. 

The direction of the route, which had been hitherto 
N.N.W., now turned more westward. The town 
of Mocanda’s son, Caperaméra, reached on the nine- 
teenth day, was large and populous, and thronged 
~ with Moviza, driven southwards by famine. The 
twenty-first march was over hills, the highest yet 
met with, ranging generally W.N.W. and E.S.E. 
These hills separate Caperamera (the Mutumbiica) 
from Masse (Mudza). The rugged tract being 
crossed, the march went over the territory of 
Mazavamba, and on the twenty-sixth day (the fifty- 
fourth, halts included) ended at the river Arudngoa. 
This river was now, in the dry season, about 33 
feet deep and 35 yards wide, though owing to the 
mouldering banks, its width seemed very variable. 
On its northern bank, close to the water, grew 
large trees, the first seen on the journey. Many 
traces were found of Moviza hunters, who kill the 
hippopotamus for food. Lacerda had intended to 
send a party down this river in a canoe, but found on 
examination that it is not navigable in the dry season. 
He also remarks that this was the third river which 
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he knew of, named Arudngoa; one being to the S. of 
the Zambéze ; another a few days N. of it. 

Beyond the Arudngoa, the tracks of elephants grew 
frequent. On the thirtieth day (the fourth from the 
river ) the route led over the Serra Muchingue, which is 
said to extend from the Shire to Zumbo (on the Zam- 
béze), or, in other words, to follow the left bank of the 
Arudngoa. This part of the journey was extremely 
harassing. Trees and bogs hindered the march ; the 
country was dreary, the nights very cold, the day | 
burning hot. When we are told that there was no 
change in the face of the country from Téte, we must 
understand that rugged bush and low thicket con- 
tinued to be its chief features; that there was no large 
timber, no smiling or luxuriant landscape. On the 
thirty-first day a spacious valley was entered, filled 
with villages of Moviza, clad in cloth of bark, and with 
 frizzled heads well powdered with a bright red dust, 
derived from wood. The millet harvest being just 
ended, the people were all intoxicated with the newly 
made pombe or beer; but the villages generally bore 
marks of poverty and wretchedness, the country 
having suffered from famine. Here Lacerda repeats — 
the remark which he had previously made, that there 
is no salt in these countries. The Moviza procure their 
salt either from Téte, or from the Cazembe. After pass- 
ing over a succession of ridges, alternating with narrow 
swampy plains, our traveller reached on the thirty- 
ninth day (the thirteenth from the Arudngoa) the 
(New) Zambéze. ‘“ Here,” he says, “end the famished 
territories of those frizzled and periwigged people 
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(the Moviza).” The Zambéze, flowing to the left, 
was fifty yards broad and four or five feet deep. The 
Musoctima in the camp, when asked where this river 
goes to, replied, that it joins the river (the Luaptla) 
which runs close by the Zimboe (Zimbawe, royal re- 
sidence) of the Cazembe. The Musoctima dwell on the 
shores of the Nhanja or Lake.* 

A little beyond the New Zambéze, a narrow but 
deep affluent of that river was forded, the name 
of which we find written, Rucurue (rucurue or 
ristro).— And now the look of the country was 
totally changed. The hills which had confined the 
view from Téte to the New Zambéze, were at an end, 
and a nearly level plain extended to the horizon. 
The first night beyond the river was spent in the 
large town of Chimimba Campéze, where some Movizas 
were met with, who were engaged in conveying the 
Cazembe’s ivory to the east coast. After wading 
through a wide marsh, the expedition arrived on the 
forty-second day at the town of the Fumo Chipaco, 
a subject of the Cazembe. This was the largest and 
most populous town seen as yet. The chief courte- 
ously assured the strangers that all that he possessed 
was at their disposal. After a day’s rest, the march 
was continued, through an undulating tract, succeeded 
by a low plain overspread with stagnant waters. On 


* Ann. Marit. 1845, pp. 111, 115. 

+ The name Risuro, used by Lacerda more than once, and 
written Rucurue, Rucuro, &c., is a Mucamango word, meaning 
waters or river. The streams, called by him Risuro, are named by 
the native travellers, —the Angolan Pombeiro and the Cazembe’s 
ambassador, — Luefia or Ruefia, which has the same meaning. 
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the forty-seventh day, the expedition, crossing the 
river Ruanzéze, arrived at the town of Mouro 
Achinto, where the district of Chipaco terminates: 
Here Lacerda learned that “towards the N., and 
between the Musoctima, who are on the banks of the 
Shire or Nhanja, and the Moviza, are the Auémba, 
who, as well as the Musoctima, are enemies of the 
Cazembe. The Arambes or Ambos, to the $., are his 
friends.” The country was now covered with large 
trees, which reminded Lacerda of the forests of Brazil. 
Elephants appeared numerous. From Mouro Achinto 
the Portuguese were obliged to make a forced march 
_of seven days to Lucenda, over a country for the most 
part desolate. They soon came to a small hamlet, 
where they tasted some delicious swra or palm wine, 
and learned that its inhabitants were bound to 
deliver at the Cazembe’s dwelling, every third day, 
fresh sura, made of the wild palm called Uchinda. 
A tract of undulating ground, rugged and stony, but 
not very elevated, interrupted for nearly a day the 
wide swampy plain. On the fiftieth day, a native 
remarked, that on the left was the Great lagoon 
which he and Manoel Caetano (the creole trader who 
first drew attention to this country) had crossed in 
their last journey. Further on, the villages were 
found to be deserted on account of the lions. At 
length, on the 2nd October, the fifty-fourth day of 
the march (the ninety-second from starting), the 
expedition arrived at Lucenda, but its entry into the 
town was forbidden until the Cazembe should have 
gone through certain propitiatory ceremonies. 
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As the selection of Lacerda for the command of this 
expedition was due chiefly to his reputation as a scien- 
tific traveller, and as the importance to be attached to 
his route depends much on his observations connected 
with it, it appears expedient to give here the short 
list of those observations, with some comparative data, 
and a few remarks. 











Lacerpa. Cuarts. 
Lat. S. Long. E. Lat. | Long. 
| 
Tangdlane Boing | ° 7 Zieh) an, es W ! Crd) " 
(mouth of the | 
Cudma) - -| 18 018 LS A 87 ak, oe 
Quilimane - =| 17 54.24 | 36°34 3 


Chupanga (on the 
south bank of 
the Zambéze) -| 18 18 O | 85 15 18 |18 O 18 

Sena - - -| 17 89 50 | 34 45 4 17 80 085 15 O 

Island of Mosam- 
bique (in Lu- 


pata) - -| 16 30 58 
Mashinga (the hill) | 15 19 15 
Mazavamba =| 127°33- 0 | 32 18 18 


Mouro Achinto -/| 10 20 35 | 30 1 48 


























The first point that strikes us is, that Lacerda 
places Chupanga, on the southern bank of the river, 
nearly 18’ further S. than recent observers. But here 
it must be remarked, that the discrepancy in question 
might have originated in a slight clerical error, or 
editorial oversight, by confounding 18’ with 18”; nor is 
it easy to say positively which party is in the right, 
since there is no absurdity in supposing the river to 
wind much to the S. The latitude of Sena in Owen’s 
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charts, 17° 30’ S., rests merely on estimated distances, 
for Lieut. Browne made in fact no observations in 
Sena. The long. 35° 15’ E., in the same charts, is like- 
wise an estimate, founded apparently on Portuguese 
data, and increasing to 106 miles, the distance between 
Quilimane and Sena, which Lieut. Browne concluded 
to be only ninety miles. Consequently, though 
Lacerda’s observations near the coast have not been 
confirmed, neither have they been satisfactorily con- 
victed of error. In fact, the position of Sena was not 
determined by Lieut. Browne in any respect, and is 
still uncertain. In ascending to Téte, we find the 
commencement of Lupata, or the Narrows, at the 
little island of Mosambique, in lat. 16° 30’ S., which 
shows that the course of the river here is more from 
the N. than has been supposed. Respecting the 
position of Téte, Lacerda has unfortunately left no 
observation. We have shown elsewhere that this 
place cannot be further from Sena by the river than 
the latter place is from Quilimane.* By means of 
this distance, therefore, the latitude of Mosambique 
on the way, and the latitude of Mashinga, five or six 
days N. of Téte, we can place it, without risk of great 
error, in lat. 16° 15’ S., long. 33° 42’ E. At Maza- 
vamba and Mouro Achinto, Lacerda observed occul- 
tations of Jupiter’s satellites, and the longitudes 
deduced from those observations are here adopted 
without change. Their correctness must depend 


* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xv. 1845, 
p- 229. 
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mainly on the going of his chronometer and the 
vigilance exercised in rating it; and as he travelled 
under circumstances very unfavourable for scientific 
pursuits, exhausted with fever, and worried by a 
crowd of turbulent followers, his work was_pro- 
bably not faultless; still, his observations cannot be so 
incorrect as not to prove valuable approximations in 
a region where we have no other guidance. At all 
events, we must not allow them to be swept away to 
make room for gross fabrications. 

Lacerda began the preparations for his journey by 
collecting and arranging the information of Manoel 
Caetano Pereira, the Creole trader who first ventured 
to visit the Cazembe. This journey northwards had 
occupied ninety-five days, halts of course included. 
In February, 1798, an Embassy from the Cazembe 
arrived at Tete and was cordially received by Lacerda. 
The African Prince urged the Portuguese to build a 
town on the Arudngoa and to plant manioca, that 
they might be able to deal with him on a larger scale, 
and to send their goods, not by single traders at a 
time, but in caravans. Catdra, the intelligent chief 
of the Embassy, gave a circumstantial account of his 
route, which he had performed in thirty-five days to 
Java, ten days (on Lacerda’s march) from Tete. This 
was the fast travelling of natives unencumbered by 
baggage. These accounts of the route, compared with 
that of Lacerda, illustrate it often and confirm it 
throughout. But we have, besides, the journal of the 
Angolan Pombeiro, who, travelling in the rainy season, 
spent fifty-seven days on the road which Lacerda, in 
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the dry season, had gone over in fifty-four. This 
journal coincides perfectly, in important particulars, 
with that of Lacerda. Their occasional apparent 
variance in names or descriptions, arising from dif- 
ference of dialect, of season, or of the mode of viewing 
objects, is always explicable and often instructive. 
With these materials before us, Lacerda’s observations 
included, we feel justified in affirming that, in re- 
lation to the general Map of Africa, the route from 
Tete to Lucenda is established on perfectly satis- 
factory evidence, and must be considered henceforth 
as belonging to authentic geography. Its length 
measured on our map is 560 geographical miles, so 
that Lacerda marched at the rate of ten and one- 
third geographical, or twelve statute, miles a day. 
Lacerda’s successor in the command of the expedition 
estimated the whole distance travelled at 270 leagues 
(eighteen to the degree); Major Monteiro, in 1831, 
with whose course we are unacquainted, increases the 
distance to 302 leagues. The former estimate accords 
well with our map, for we have uniformly found that 
the Portuguese league of route, reduced to pro- 
tracted distance, makes two geographical miles. 

The expedition arrived at Lucenda on the 2nd of 
Cctober, and Lacerda, worn out with fever, died on 
the 18th. The command then devolved on the chap- 
lain Father Francisco Joio Pinto, whose want of 
authority, however, soon became apparent in the in- 
trigues and insubordination of his followers. The 
Cazembe, being vexed at the delay of his present, sent 
to draw two of Father Francisco’s teeth; but this was 
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intended only as a hint, and the message was not even 
formally delivered. His subsequent treatment of the 
strangers was invariably mild and considerate, not- 
withstanding their frequent misconduct. They en- 
tered the fields and gardens and helped themselves; 
he, therefore, put them on rations of cassava: they 
insulted the women; he refused to punish them, 
as he had warned his people to guard against such 
occurrences. When he was dangerously ill, fearing 
the probable consequences of the licence that prevails 
at the sovereign’s death, he sent to request his people 
not on any account to hurt the white men, but to 
respect them as merchants and strangers. ‘Their re- 
quest, however, to be allowed to proceed westwards 
to Angola, he parried by every means short of direct 
refusal. He assented at last to the proposal that two 
soldiers should be left behind, to await an oppor- 
tunity of travelling westwards. These men were still 
in Lucenda when the Pombeiros arrived there in 1810. 
At an entertainment given by the Cazembe on his 
recovery, the chief performers in the dance were, 
besides the king himself (guarded by four armed men), 
his son, Prince Mueneputo (king of Portugal), and 
Shibtri or Shibuiri, Lord of the Salt-mines, who, 
having killed some strangers at the Lualaba, had 
sought refuge from the consequences of his misdeed 
at the court of his relative. * 

_ The Cazembe exhibited to the Muzungos or white 
men (properly wise men), soon after their arrival, and 


* Annaes Maritimos, 1845, p. 200. 
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evidently with a view to obtain information, the 
various contents of his private treasury. These were 
stuffs of several kinds, silk, velvet, woollen, and cotton, 
including some “ printed calicoes of the North,” pro- 
bably Manchester goods; glass, porcelain, and pack- 
ages of tea. Most of these articles had reached him 
from the eastern coast, the Banyans, as Lacerda fre- 
quently observes, being, in reality, the merchants of 
these countries. He had also a few muskets. The ex- 
ports of the Cazembe are, slaves, ivory, skins of wild 
animals (leopard, macaco ape, zebra, &c.), copper bars, 
green stones, and salt. These are carried southwards 
by the Moviza, and probably reach Kilwa through Ido 
or are carried across the lake to the Mucaranga. To 
the foreign goods imported in return through the 
same channels, the Moviza add a good deal of grass 
or bark cloth of their own manufacture. From the 
share which these people take in the inland traffic, it 
seems not unlikely that it is their country which bears 
the significant name of “ Tanga,” that is, cloth or mo- 
ney.* Among the curiosities shown to the Portuguese 
by the Cazembe, was a pig brought from Angola (the 
west), but in 1810 the Pombeiro saw in Lucenda 
several which had come from Tanga. The Cazembe 
possessed a herd of cattle, which were running wild 
and turned to no account. He would not eat their 
flesh, because he conceived that horned cattle were 
Fumos, i. e. nobility, like himself, nor would he give 


* The tanga was worth in the time of Joao dos Santos about. 
4d. (Ethiopia Oriental, 1609, liv. i. fol. 53.) In most of the Zingian 
languages, from east to west, cutanga signifies to reckon. 
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away living kine, because he required all their blood 
for his medicines. His favourites sometimes feast on 
beef, but cows’ milk and butter are luxuries still un- 
known to them. 

The Cazembe’s people, the Arunda or Alunda (in 
the singular M’runda), are described as tall, vigorous, 
and quite black.* They do not file their teeth, nor 
tattoo, nor mark themselves with scars. Their ordi- 
nary dress is a wrapper from the waist to the knee, 
fastened with a leathern belt. Their feet are covered 
with strung shells and polished stones, and their heads 
adorned with handsome feathers. On great occasions 
they wear a kind of very full shirt, with a tricoloured 
border and gathered in front, which is said to make a 
fine appearance. Occupying a very fertile country, 
where the rains are regular and abundant, they enjoy 
plenty without much labour. Their husbandry is ob- 
viously in the lowest condition, a few goats and fowls 
being their only stock. That their inattention to pas- 
toral resources is attributable only to ignorance and 
ancestral habits, and not to the nature of their coun- 
try, is evident from the increase of the Cazembe’s 
herd. Their lakes and rivers supply a great abun- 
dance of fine fish, but they have not the art of salting 
it, which is the more remarkable, since fish, often 
quite fetid, is a very important article of the inland 
trade. The Portuguese recognised sea fish, of different 


* A Mrunda may of course be also called Mucarunda (native 
M’runda), written Micrunda in the Annaes Maritimos, 1843, 
p. 156. It is not improbable that this name signifies moun- 
taineer; the Arunda have in fact come from the highlands. 
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kinds, in the markets of Lucenda, and were told on in- 
quiry that they were brought from the Nhanzamputo 
or Sea of Portugal in the west. The staple food of 
the Arunda is cassava, or manioca, which is eaten at 
every meal and enters into every dish. They have 
also bananas of various kinds and yams, with other 
fruits and grains. The labours of the field, left 
wholly to the women, have no further object than the 
supply of actual wants. 

This glance at the fields and gardens of Lucenda 
leads us to a topic which lies more properly within 
our scope. Since a boat can ascend the Zambéze 
against the current to Tete, a distance of less than 400 
miles, we cannot reasonably suppose the river at that 
point to have an absolute elevation exceeding 600 
feet. From the Zambéze to the Aruangoa, the country, 
though hilly, does not seem to present any steep or 
continual ascent. It does not appear that Lacerda, 
on reaching the Aruangoa, abandoned the idea of its 
being navigable down to the Zambéze in the rains, 
which it could hardly be if it had a fall of 1000 feet. 
Beyond the Aruangoa rise the Muchingue Mountains ; 
and at double the distance of that river from the di- 
viding ridge flows the New Zambéze, which rises 
probably in the same heights as the Aruangoa, and, 
being at the place where it was crossed further from 
the ridge, may be naturally presumed to be at a lower 
level. Beyond the New Zambéze succeeds that sea-like 
level the noble trees and luxuriant vegetation of 
which reminded Lacerda of the forests of Brazil. This 
rapid sketch of a section of the country suggests that 
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the plains of the Cazembe have but a moderate ele- 
vation, and their vegetable productions warrant the 
same conclusion. Tor, to say nothing of the banana, 
of which only one or two species pass the limit of 3000 
feet, while many kinds are said to grow wild round 
Lucenda, the manioca never succeeds above the abso- 
lute height of 3000 feet. But where it constitutes the 
staple article of food, where, with the other produce of 
the field, it issowed and gathered at all seasons of the 
year, and the custom is, when a stem is pulled, to 
plant another immediately in its stead, it is manifest 
that we must suppose it growing under the most ge- 
nial circumstances and far below its extreme limit. 
Add to this, the excellence of the Sura or palm wine, 
which also indicates a low situation. From these 
considerations it may be concluded that the plains 
south of the Luapula, do not exceed, but probably fall 
short of, an absolute elevation of 1500 feet. 

It was in the early half of the last century (1740 ?), 
according to native traditions, that Ganga Abilonda, 
the son of a slave (officer) of the Muropue, being 
appointed Lord of Quigila or the Salt-marsh, carried 
his arms eastwards, and occupied Quichinga, which 
he now possesses, having driven out its original occu- 
_ pants, the Vacira.* The title of Cazembe, assumed 

* The names Vacira and Vavua appear, in the narratives before 
us, to come from the mouths of Arunda, who, it might be there- 
fore concluded, form their gentile plurals by prefixing va, or 
perhaps the Sawahili wa. But itis still more likely that these names 
have received from the narrators the form of the Mucaranga 
spoken at Tete. The Angolan Pombeiro, conforming to the usage 
of his own language, and also, we believe, of that spoken in 


Lucenda, makes the gentile plural in a, as in Arunda, Akosa. 
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by the conqueror, appears to signify Viceroy. The 
Cazembe is now wholly independent, yet he still 
affects to acknowledge the superiority of the Muropue, 
whom, in submissive language, he styles Father. It 
exemplifies the looseness of the social and political 
_ fabric in Africa, that a vassal should be able not only 
to found for himself an independent sovereignty 
without regard to the authority of his superior, but 
that he should even carry off and annex to his new 
dominion the provinces entrusted to his care; and 
this, without any appeal to arms, or attempt to 
vindicate ancient rights. The Cazembe is now the 
sovereign of the mines of salt and copper, which 
appear to have been taken from the Muroptie without 
a struggle. This event, strange as it may appear, 
admits of a natural explanation. For if we suppose 
that Ganga Abilonda (Ganga means a priest or 
wizard) was a bold adventurer, versed in the super- 
stitious arts which take a hold on the ignorant, and 
that he aspired to independence, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his country on the Lualdba were 
calculated to prompt and direct his ambition. There 
lie, beside the fountains of the great rivers, the sources 
of African commerce also, and the advantage was 
obvious of seizing the well-developed channel lower 
down, where the commerce divides into several 
branches. But this step made, the retention of the 
paramount authority over the mines followed as a_ 
matter of course, for in those countries there is no 
obedience beyond the reach of coercion; vassals at a 
distance are virtually independent ; but the Lords of — 
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the Mines preferred the new Eastern Chief to their 
ancient superior in the North, because, by virtue of 
his position, he was their chief customer. The 
dominion of the Cazembe in its widest sense extends 
40 days westwards to the Luburi; south-eastwards 
it reaches the New Zambéze, a distance of 20 days; 
but, at both extremes, it is probable that the local 
chief is rather to be called a tributary than a subject. 
It does not appear that his authority extends north 
of the Luapula, below its junction with the Luviri. 
On the east, his enemies, the Musoctima and Auémba, 
occupy the country between him and the lake. Re- 
specting the country to the 8. and S$. W we have 
no information, but suspect that it embraces a great 
extent of marshy wilderness. In conclusion, since 
the Arunda have no pastoral and little agricul- 
tural industry, but still cling to the ancient habits of 
the mining districts, they cannot be suspected of 
emigrating and conquering merely for the sake of 
territorial possessions. Their object has evidently 
been to get possession of the channels of trade, and 
perhaps we shall not err much, if we suppose that the 
Cazembe’s actual dominion extends but little from 
the beaten road of traffic, which, from the Lualdba to 
Lucenda, and thence to the New Zambéze, has a length 
of about 500 miles. 

In the progress of geography there is a wide interval 
between the process of creating a blank in a map by 
reducing exaggeration, and that of filling the same 
blank with exact details, scientifically established. 
We cannot expect to pass at a single bound from the 
preliminary step to absolute completeness. Our map 
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exemplifies an intermediate condition. All that a 
geographer can undertake in regard to unknown or 
little known countries, is to represent fully and truly 
their general relations in bearing and extent as far as 
research and sagacity can detect them. Now the po- 
sition assigned in our map to Lucenda, lat. 9° 29’ S., 
long. 29° 16’ E., is not indeed incontestable, derived 
as it is from single astronomical observations, not 
themselves absolutely conclusive ; yet it would be 

ridiculous to maintain that the error involved in that 
~ position can be such as to falsify seriously the repre- 
sentation of a country so little known. Considering 
the immense extent which we have to fill with par- 
ticulars, arranged chiefly on probable and conjectural 
grounds, the approximation to certainty, in the case 
of that point, may be considered as fortunate. Re- 
tracing the route from Lucenda up the Luapula, we 
perceive that it bends to the right on leaving the 
valley of that river, so as to ascend the highland 
nearly due west. In this course, we arrive at the 
Lualdba, and continue on for a few days to the 
Catomta, where the road again bends to the right. 
But this district, Loval or Lobdle, between the rivers 
Luburi and Lualdba, is remarkable alike from its 
position and productions. It stands at the head of 
two great valleys,—those of the Lultia and Luapila, 
descending in different directions, and along which 
passes, and probably always has passed, the main line 
of communication across the continent. At the same 
time, it supplies the highly prized minerals which 
quicken the traffic along that line. Features so 
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strongly marked are not easily missed, and, besides, 
this well-known land is distinctly pointed out to us 
from the east, the south, and the west. Its position, 
therefore, in the map is not likely to be affected by 
such an amount of error as can derogate materially 
from the essential truth of the representation. From 
the Luburi, a journey of thirty-seven days reaches the 
capital of the Muropte or Muata ya Nvo, which is 
again connected with the Quango and PBomba’s 
country, by a route respecting the uncertainty of 
which we have already spoken and need say no more. 
But whatever obscurity may hang over the western 
routes of the Pombeiros, this is manifest, that the 
nation of the Alia and the Muropte’s kingdom 
occupy the great valley of the Lulua, and that the 
map in which that fact figures preserves the essential 
truth. 

Here it will be necessary to apprise the reader, that 
the town of the Muata ya Nvo, which stands in our 
map in lat. 5° 50’ S., long. 19° 55’ E., is placed by M. 
Douville in the very heart of the continent, in the me- 
ridian of 25° E. of Paris (long. 27°21’ E.of Greenwich), 
and close to the equator. Itis true that his pretended 
lunar observation at the city which he calls Yanvo, 
fell on a day of new moon, and that his journey into 
the interior has been fully demonstrated to be a rank 
imposture. Yet, after a twenty years’ acquiescence 
of the learned world in Douville’s condemnation, Dr. 
Heinrich Berghaus steps forward to vindicate the 
charlatan, and to foist his fables on geography.* The 


oe Berghaus, Geographisches Jahrbuch, 1850, p. 8. 
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association of the names Douville and Berghaus is 
itself surprising, and but for the respect which we 
have habitually entertained for the advocate, we should 
hardly deign to resume our strictures on his client. 
It appears that Dr. Berghaus himself, while the facts 
were fresh in his memory, admitted that Douville 
was an impostor; but then he alleges, forsooth, that 
“he never gave it as his own opinion that Douville 
had never been in Africa, and that his travels were 
all a fiction, as Cooley says, in so many words.” It 
is with pain and astonishment that we find an ex- 
perienced writer blundering in terms at once so flip- 
pant and emphatic. The reviewer, after recounting 
Douville’s first journey from Loanda, which was con- 
fined to the countries immediately adjoining, and in 
alliance with, the Portuguese colony, and which 
occupies two-thirds of the whole work, proceeds in 
these words: “ We do not mean to deny altogether the 
authenticity of this portion of M. Douville’s narrative, 
but we feel convinced that there runs through the 
entire web a certain tissue of falsehood, which we 
shall hereafter endeavour to point out. His first 
journey we admit, was really performed,” &c. &c. 
Thus it appears that the reviewer did not deny 
that Douville had been in Africa; nay more, he 
hinted a suspicion that Douville had gone thither 
from Brazil on a slaving excursion—a suspicion 
which subsequently ripened into certainty. Since 
that time we have had opportunities of learning the 
opinion of merchants of Loanda, and other Portuguese 
well acquainted with Angola, on the point in dispute, 
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and we are in consequence obliged to retract the 
admission, that ‘‘ Douville’s first journey was really 
performed.” In truth, he never went beyond the 
limits of the colony; perhaps not beyond the fair 
of Donde, near Cambambe, where he might easily 
have collected from the Pombeiros or native agents 
the materials of his fiction. It cannot be supposed 
that he visited Pungo Andongo, for the Roman 
Catholic missionaries describe that remarkable locality 
as an almost inaccessible mass of volcanic rocks, 
twenty-seven miles in circuit, and with thirty-two vil- 
lages scattered over its surface; whereas, Douville 
reduces it toa ring of granite half a league in cir- 
cuit. It is needless to return to the refutation of 
Douville’s discoveries, or to show how little in- 
genuity or penetration he evinced in the treatment 
of his story. He does not appear to have ever even 
caught a glimpse of the truth. The important chief 
Bomba, whose seat lies southward, up the Coanza, 
is transferred by the romancing Frenchman to the 
opposite quarter, and figures in 2° N. of the equator. 
The vocabulary of the Bomba language, in which the 
words all end in z or z, is a transparent fraud; but we 
confess that we enjoy the sly humour with which its 
author inserted the exceptional words, emugi, king, 
and namugi, queen, evidently with an eye to the 
disputed orthography of the name Monoemugi.* 


* Tt was Malte-Brun who, mentioning Mono-emugi, unfortu- 
nately added (Géogr. Univers. tom. v. p. 104.), ‘“‘ou, selon une or- 
thographe plus authentique, Mou-nimougi.” For this, when it was 
written, there was no authority whatever, but Douville kindly pre- 
pared its confirmation. In Douville’s first journey, he visited, he says 
(Voyage, &c. tom. iii. p. 131.), the state and town of Nano. There 
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But this topic leads us to a remark of some import- 
ance. While the learned world have agreed in 
rejecting Douville’s narrative, they have, with unac- 
countable thoughtlessness, admitted the authenticity 
of his vocabulary of the Molua language. Now, there 
exists no direct intercourse between Angola and the 
Alva; and if Douville did not visit the latter people, 
how could he have learned their language? He 
pretends to have been master of it, to have conversed 
familiarly in it with the Muata ya Nvo, and to have 
made his fruitless inquiries of the Cazembe and 
Quilimane envoys (!) through a Molua interpreter ; 
yet he says not a word of the peculiar character of 
that language, and indeed his utter ignorance of it is 
sufficiently manifest. It would have been no difficult 
task to collect from Angolan Pombeiros specimens of 
a dozen kindred dialects; but M. Douville was at no 
trouble about the matter. He jumped to the conclu- 
sion that the Bunda or Angolan language and the 
Molua are closely related (which we believe to be in- 
correct), and so he framed a vocabulary of the one 
language from the other by certain arbitrary changes.* 
Take the following example: a soldier, he tells us, is, 
in the Bunda, empacasseiro, in the Moluan language 
capacassero. Now the prefixed ca is, in these 


is no such state. Namno is the general name of the elevated 
country, occupied, in the part to which he refers, by the Quilen- 
ues. 

: * The history of the Jagas of Angola, given by the missionaries, 
is all fable. There is no reason to believe that they came from 
the interior. The frequent occurrence of the prefix Ju in Moluan 
names, as Lulua, Luiza, Luconquesa, Luburi, Lualaba, &c., shows 
an affinity with the Congo rather than the Bunda language. 
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languages, the characteristic of diminutives, and is 
here obviously misplaced. Besides, the word empacas- 
seiro is not genuine Bunda, but a Portuguese derivative 
from mpacasse, a large species of antelope (the Gnu ?), 
and signifies properly not a soldier, but a hunter. 
We may rest assured, therefore, that the word capa- 
cassero is unknown to the Alua. Those who have 
given any attention to the Angolan and cognate 
tongues, must perceive at once that the second word 
of the royal title, Muata Yanvo or Yambo, is a sub- 
stantive with the prefixed particle za or ya, answering 
to our of. The whole ought to be written Muata ya 
Nvo, but Douville, unequal to this simple analysis, 
mistakes the phrase and calls the capital of the 
country, Yanvo. Again, he calls the queen’s town 
Tandi a vua. Here we have Bunda words put 
together without grammar; for neither in that nor 
any kindred tongue, are roots ever used without a 
characteristic and defining prefix. In this case the 
expression should have been kitandi kiavéa, the rich 
market. In like manner, the naked root zambv, 
spirit, could never be used, in those languages so rich 
in distinctive forms, to signify the Mountain of 
Spirits; and it is plain that M. Douville learned it, 
not from the Alta, but from the Portugese, who, in 
fact, give that name to an extinct volcano visible 
southwestward from Cambambe. The name of Lake 
Couffoua is equally objectionable, for cufia (or rather 
cufia, in the passive form) is the infinitive mood of 
the verb and signifies to die. The participle, in 
connection with kalunga, sea, would be kiafu. We 
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shall say nothing of the absurdity of a dead sea, which 
pours forth eight living streams. Finally, the Bunda 
words, “ Mulundu ya caiba visumba,” translated by 
M. Douville “ Mountains of bad smells” (a native 
would describe those mountains in one word), would, 
if wedded to Bunda grammar, become “ Milundu ya 
masumba maaiba.” Thus it is obvious that the 
pretended Molua names given by M. Douville, were 
in reality fabricated, on a French pattern, from a 
Bunda vocabulary, by one who had no insight into 
the Bunda language. These remarks will suffice, we 
hope, to make linguists pause before they found any 
speculations on so insecure a basis as M. Douyille’s 
vocabularies. 

Perhaps Dr. Berghaus, who is but superficially ac- 
quainted with Douville’s Travels or with the Review 
of them, is ignorant also of the revelations made 
respecting the career of that adventurer. Much 
curious information on that subject may be found in 
the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 19, 1832, and the 
three following numbers, and we can add something 
more. Douville was better known in London than 
in Paris. He arrived in the latter city in 1826 from 
his travels of some years, by his own account, in the 
remote East. But the fact is that he lived in London 
from 1819 to 1823, teaching the French language, 
under the name of Le Comte, though known to confi- 
dential friends as the Marquis de Douyille. He 
married an industrious woman. In 1823 his wife 
died; his house which was insured took fire; he 
pocketed the amount of the damage done and went 
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off—in debt. He did not, however, go to the 
remote East. He fixed himself as a teacher, under a 
new and more romantic name, in an opulent town in 
a remote part of these islands. Finding himself in 
the midst of a religious community, he pretended to 
be a Calvinist minister, though educated in the Poly- 
technic school, and, as a boy, a favourite of the emperor 
Napoleon. With these tales and accounts of his 
travels he amused his simple hearers. 

In 1825 he married, pocketed his wife’s small fortune, 
and decamped. ‘This anecdote, together with some 
other matters related in the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
No. 22., will help to explain why, in his volume en- 
titled ‘“‘ Trente Mois de ma Vie,” Douville remained 
perfectly silent as to the charges made against him on 
this side of the Channel, and, while furious under the 
assaults of his countrymen, succumbed without mur- 
muring to the heavy blows dealt him by English 
critics. But the fact was, that here he dared not 
confront his antagonists ; his personal identity being 
once ascertained, he was liable to actions at law. 

If Dr. Berghaus, with the aid of the preceding state- 
ments, should arrive at a just appreciation of 
Douville’s geographical labours, we have no doubt that 
he will feel heartily ashamed of the cause which he 
now gratuitously advocates. But should he wish to 
amend his map of Africa, it will not be enough to 
erase from it totally all trace of Douville’s discoveries; 
he must furthermore sacrifice all those affectations of 
improvement on which he particularly prides himself. 
He must discard. those Mountains of the Moon, 

E 
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arranged along the eastern side of that continent, in 
direct contradiction of all authority. And again, be- 
tween Bornu and the Quorra, he has adopted views 
which have nothing to recommend them but their in- 
comparable absurdity. Clapperton is our chief and 
sufficient guide respecting the Yeou, which runs into 
Lake Chad; he made an excursion up that river, 
pointed out where its sources are said to be, de- 
scended again along the river’s banks, and rode across 
the bed of the stream, near its mouth, where it was 
quite dry ; yet, in the face of this clear testimony, the 
theory is propounded that the Yeou flows into the 
river Chadda. But then there is a ridge of highland 
between Bornu and the valley of the Chadda. Oh! 
- the theorist digs an alluvial valley through the moun- 
tains. But Lander crossed a number of streams run- 
ning from that highland towards the Quorra. “Oh! 
these streams,” says the theorist, ‘‘ were but the wind- 
ings of the one great river.” And yet it appears to 
us that, when a man crosses a river several times in 
succession, he goes alternately from the right bank to 
the left and from the left to the right, the stream 
flowing accordingly ; and, therefore, as all the streams 
erossed by Lander flowed from left to right, they were 
of course separate rivers. Well might Dr. Barth ex- 
claim, in reference to this theory, “ W. Allen’s opinion 
on this subject seems to me almost incredible.”* But 
the wonder really is, that a bare paradox, opposed to 
authority and common sense, should have been fostered 


* Athenzum, No. 1263., January 10, 1852. 
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by the Royal Geographical Society, and be adopted by 
Dr. Berghaus after fifteen years spent in weighing its 
merits. The geographer ought to prefer truth to 
every temptation ; and it is only by a just fatality that 
Dr. Berghaus, the would-be reviver of Douville, has 
published, in 1850, the worst map of Africa produced 
for a century and a half. 

Having thus traced the route through the interior 
from Angola to the Zambéze, and shown that on the 
left of that route from Lucenda, a long way south- 
eastwards, the existence of a great sea or lake 
(Nhanja), at no great distance, is distinctly indicated, 
we now proceed to explore the shores of that sea 
from the eastern side. The road from Kilwa to Ido 
(the Jéu of the Portuguese) goes S. W. for a month 
to the Livima, a great river, navigated in large 
canoes, capable of containing thirty people. From 
the Livima, it passes through Kingombe, the seat of 
a Mardvi or independent chief, to Lukelingo, the 
capital of Ido, in fifteen days. West from Lukelingo, 
at a distance of seven days’ journey, is Njésa, a 
remarkable mountain, densely peopled in small ham- 
lets, from the summit of which, Nyassa or the Lake 
may be seen, seven or eight days distant. Thus, 
according to Nasib, the Mido (native of Ido) who 
gave this account, the Lake or N’yassa, at the foot of 
Njésa, is two months’ journey distant from Kilwa. 
His master, Khamis ben Othman, a Sawahili, thought 
that the distance might be travelled in a month, but 
Nasib, who had no idea of rapid marching, and who 


laid much stress on the labour of dragging tusks of 
E 2 
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ivory, and carrying cakes of wax, would only admit 
that the time of the journey might be reduced to six 
weeks. His day’s journey may be reckoned at six 
miles, and the distance of Nyassa from Kilwa, by the 
route indicated, 370 miles.* 

The correctness of Khamis’s estimate has been 
proved by an Arab, the Sherif Mohammed ben 
Ahmed, who travelled from Mozambique to Nyassa, 
by Ido, a distance certainly not less than from Kilwa 
to Nyassa, in thirty-three days.t He did not start 
from Mesuril (the Msoriro of the natives), opposite 
to Mozambique, but from the native village of Sembe, 
a day’s journey further north on the coast, probably 
to elude the Portuguese, who view with jealousy the 
movements of Arabs and Banyans, within the range 
of their trade and influence. On the tenth day he 
crossed the Lori, evidently the Luria, a fine stream, 
entering the sea in lat. 13° 31’S. On the fifteenth he 
arrived at Meto, the capital of the Makia or Mékkia, 
as he calls them, with the vulgar Portuguese accen- 
tuation. The twenty-second day brought him to the 
banks of the Livima, so that he evidently travelled a 
circuitous road; whence it may be suspected, that, 
owing to the incursions of the slave-hunting Makiua, 
who are supplied by the Portuguese with fire-arms, 
the access to Ido, on the Mozambique side, is closed 
against strangers. He soon after entered the populous 
and well-cultivated hill country of Ido, and lodged in 
a village of Muca-I4o (that is, natives of or dwellers 


* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xv. p. 199. 
{ Athenzum, No. 1255., November 15, 1851. 
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in Ido), whence he named the place, Mokoiyaiha. On 
the twenty-sixth day he crossed the river Lyyinde, in 
which we easily recognise the name of Lukelingo; for 
the Portuguese, and probably Makwa, abbreviation of 
this name, Luilhim (the lh being a liquid, the final m 
a nasal sound), would be naturally changed, by one 
used to the Sawdahili soft, liquid sounds, into 
Luiyindhyo, or, as we find it written, Lyyinde.* 
Passing over the skirts of Njésa, and viewing the 
remains of an ancient road called Mulila, running 
from north to south, and which is the boast and 
wonder of the country (perhaps it is an ancient beach 
of Nyassa), he arrived on the thirty-third day at Moala, 
on the shores of the Lake. Three days further north, 
he says, is Ngombo, the great mart of Nyassa, and 
opposite to Ngombo, on the west side of the Lake, is 
the capital of the Sultan of Nyassa. He heard, also, 
of another extensive lake, called Timbaze, distant 
about a month’s journey to the west. The lake thus 
alluded to, we shall show further on to be situate to 
the S. W. Mohammed ben Ahmed appears to have 
travelled at the rate of twelve and a half geographical 
miles a day. . 

Our information respecting the route, from the 
coast near Kilwa or Zanzibar, to Oha in Moenemoézi, 
not far from the Lake, is fortunately not only circum- 
stantial, but authentic also, and as certain as geogra- 
phical statements can be in the absence of scientific 
observations. To say nothing of the reports collected 


* Let it be observed that we have here African names trans- 
mitted to us through an Arab and German in succession. 
‘ E3 
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by early writers, and connecting the river of Kilwa 
with the Great Lake, or of the obscure and corrupt 
account of the Lufiji, given by Lt. Hardy, we have 
the testimony of three intelligent men, who have 
made the journey in question: viz. Khamis ben 
Othman, a Sawahili of great experience and natural 
ability, in the service of Sultan Seid S’aid, and who 
accompanied Capt. Owen, during the survey of 
Eastern Africa, in the capacity of interpreter; 
Mohammed ben Nasstir, an aged Arab merchant of 
Zanzibar, whose map of the country betwen Kilwa 
and the Lake now lies before us; and Lief ben S’aid, a 
native of Moenemoézi.* The last two state their 
days’ journeys in detail, Mohammed reckoning 
seventy-one to Oha; Lief sixty-two to Ogdra, four or 
five days from Oha, so that they differ in time only 
four or five days, but they took nearly the same road, 
and, with few exceptions, name the same stages. 
The Lake, according to Mohammed, is four days beyond 
Oha; Lief says that it is twelve days from Ogara; it 
thus appears to be from seventy to seventy-five days 
from the starting point on the coast. The statements 
of these three men agree perfectly in all essential 
particulars. 

The road from Oha to the coast is trodden annually 
—and has been so trodden perhaps for centuries —by 
the Mucaranga of Moenemoézi, who descend in large 
numbers at atime. Many of them are accompanied 
by their wives and families; their goods are packed 
on asses, and the time occupied by the journey, 
down and back again, including a short stay on the 


* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xv. p. 371. 
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coast, is usually eleven months. The main body of 
these people, generally about 6000, encamp on the 
coast opposite to Zanzibar, between Buromaji and 
Sadana, or about the mouth of the Ruvu. 2000 or 
8000 go to Kilwa, and a few hundreds spread north- 
wards as far as the Pangani. As to the direction of 
the route, Lief ben S’aid alone expressly indicates it. 
Leaving the coast in September, his course for the 
first month was two points south of the setting sun, 
a. €. of the equator; and for the other three and a half 
months in the direction of the setting sun. These 
data, rigorously constructed, would make the direc- 
tion of the road to Oha W. 16°58. That the road in 
question inclines southwards is incontestable. The 
traders who start from the neighbourhood of the 
Pangani to join the Moenemoézi caravans, have to 
fight their way through the Wadda, a barbarous tribe 
due west of Zanzibar ; consequently, their course is 
S. W. And, in like manner, the path from Kilima in 
Chaga, to Moenemoézi—if there be indeed such a 
path—goes first to the Wanderdbo, that is, it goes 
S. W.; but there is no authenticated trace whatever 
of a frequented road to Moenemoézi, except that by 
the rivers Ruvi and Lufiji, and the projects and 
theories which suppose that country connected with 
Mombas have been conceived in total ignorance 
of facts. 

From Buromaji on the coast, in lat 6° 33’ S., the 
road leads the first day to Mazinga, through which 
flows the river known on the coast as the Majisima, 


that is, the cool or spring water. On the eighth or 
: = E4 
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ninth day it crosses the Ruvu, flowing to the N. E., 
and recrosses the same river, which is large and 
thronged with crucodiles and hippopotami, fifteen 
days from the coast. Then, passing over the Rigtiru 
hills and the country of the Roambi, it reaches 
Maréra in about thirty days. Maréra (7. e. trade), 
in the country of the Msagara, is the point of con- 
vergence of all the roads to Moenemoézi. The 
country near this place is periodically inundated by 
several rivers, the chief of which is the Lufiji. From 
Maréra the traveller onward enters the valley of the 
Great River (Mté-ni, 7. e. on or at the river), and 
continues along its northern bank for fifteen days to 
Sanga, passing through Powaga. At Sanga the road 
leaves the river to the left. The name Siwaha here 
given to the river, is apparently an adjective derived 
from Waha, the name of the people of Oha or Uha. 
Twenty days further on, when crossed at Sagézi, it is 
called Mangézi. From Sagézi, Ugara, on the same 
river apparently, is distant one day, and thence to 
Oha four days. Khamis ben Othman declared that 
the river Siwdha, or, as he called it, the Lufiji, issues 
from the Lake and that he saw its outlet with his own 
eyes. But earnest and sincere as was his testimony, 
there is reason to believe that he was, in this case, 
misled by a kind of tacit sophistication which few can 
avoid; that he overlooked the incompleteness of his 
observations, which fell short of warranting his 
conclusion ; and confounded an habitual opinion with 
an ascertained fact. Did he really trace the stream 
downward from the Lake, till he proved its identity 
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with the Siwaha, or did he not merely infer, more or 
less, both its course and continuity? Certain it is 
that the caravans from the coast never go westward 
beyond Oha, and that, of the native merchants who 
travel to Moenemoézi and hear of the Lake, very few 
ever see it. The distance from Oha to the Lake is 
but four days, and that short journey can be made, as 
Khamis himself testified, only in the rainy season, 
there being a total want of water during the last 
three days. This statement, and the apparent seclu- 
sion of the Lake from the traffic of Oha, seem 
irreconcileable with the existence of a communication 
between the waters of the Lake and any of the rivers 
here going eastward. Were there a continuous 
valley with a stream flowing through it from the 
Lake, there would be doubtless a line of population 
also and a road, and our intelligence respecting 
this portion of the Lake would be more ample and 
decisive. Since the current of the Lufiji is so strong 
that dows can ascend the river but a week’s voyage 
and boats for only a month, it seems probable that its 
chief sources are above the level of Nyassa, which it 
has been shown is comparatively low. Perhaps the 
three waterless days’ journey to the shore of the 
Lake descends a rapid declivity, whereon no water 
collects. If the waters of Nyassa, which are quite 
fresh, really flow into the Lufiji, it is not by the 
Siwaha, but by the river of Uranga or Lufiji proper 
of Ben Nassur. 

The river Rufiji or Lufiji above mentioned demands 
a brief consideration. Its mouths lie west of Monfia 
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Island, the chief of them, which bears the name of 
the river, being nearly in lat. 7° 56’S. It is not more 
than 400 yards wide ; but higher up, above the delta, 
the Lufiji is said to be a league wide, and during the 
floods it expands into a great sea. All accounts 
agree in representing it as the greatest river of 
Eastern Africa. Its banks are well peopled and the 
soil exceedingly productive, yielding two crops of rice 
or other grains in the year. On the south side of 
this river, at the head of the delta, are the Dengareko, 
whose houses are constructed on stakes at some 
height above the ground. These people and their 
neighbours carry fruits and vegetables down to Kilwa 
in their canoes, whence it may be concluded that, if 
the Kuavi or northern river of Kilwa be not a 
branch of the Lufiji, it at least drains a part of the 
_ country flooded by the latter. Hence the supposed 
connection between the Kudvi at Kilwa (formerly 
written Cuavo, and by corruption Guabo and Suabo) 
and the great lake of the interior. The rumours of 
the great river at Kilwa all had reference to the Lufiji, 
which was itself never distinctly indicated; for its 
mouths, rendered almost unapproachable by the coral 
banks and islets besetting them, among which rush 
strong currents, remained long unknown to European 
navigators, and it is only recently that they have been 
marked in our charts. 

The details of the empire of Moenemoézi, as it 
figures in our map, are mostly derived from the 
artless but communicative map of Mohammed ben 
Nassur. The eastern frontier of Oha and Moene- 
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moézi is placed by him at Unangwéra, twenty days 
from the capital; Lief sets it at Suangara (7. e. 
the market), four days further west. The king of 
Oha (Mohammed calls him Tare, or the lion) is one 
of the greatest kings in Moenemoézi, and exercises 
sway over many powerful chiefs. Further north are 
Ustii or Oséwi, and Ucanga, both independent king- 
doms, the capitals of which are situate, like Oha, at 
the head of the waters, near the M’rima (mountain) 
or summit of the ridge whence the descent to the Lake 
begins. The most northern countries of Moenemoézi 
seem to be M’sardra and Pughe, the position of which 
we cannot venture to define, but must take care not 
to exaggerate by carrying them too far northwards. 
Mohammed’s indication of the Lake goes as far as his 
knowledge of the people. North-eastward from Oha, 
he notes “‘ the people who use brass wire.” This may 
possibly allude to the Wakamba or Meremongao, as 
the Sawdahili call them, who wear brass wire round their 
arms; but the use of brass wire is general among the 
Moenemoézi themselves. They twist it round the 
neck and over the breast, so that it resembles a coat 
of mail, and they never take it off. They also load 
their ears so heavily with copper, iron, or brass rings, 
that a band over the head is required to support 
these ornaments. On the western side of the Lake, 
where it is a three days’ voyage across, and near Oha, 
Mohammed places Zanganika, whence copper and ivory 
are carried over to Moenemoézi. He distinguishes 
clearly between the Siwaha and the Lufiji; south of 
the former he places the kingdoms of Uyiyi or Uvinza, 
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and then Uranga at the sources of the latter river. 
Between the Lufiji and the great river (name un- 
known) which joins it from the south, is the moun- 
tainous country of Dwéwé, abounding in iron, and on 
that account much visited from Kilwa. 

Uranga, placed by Mohammed ben Nasstr at the 
sources of the Lufiji, is obviously the Rouenga of 
early writers. There is reason to suspect that, from 
this part southwards, the eastern shores of the Lake — 
become habitable, and that here begin the active 
navigation and commerce of Nyassa. Uranga, the 
most southern state of Moenemoézi, is apparently also 
the parent state. When the Sawdhili are questioned 
respecting the Wanyassa or people dwelling at the 
Lake, they name two nations or races, viz. the Muca- 
mango and the Mucaranga. In these expressions, muca 
means native or inhabiting; the annexed word denotes 
the country inhabited. But the people of Moenemoézi 
are all Mucaranga, which undoubtedly means that 
they were originally dwellers in Ranga or (with the 
abstract particle) Uranga. In short, Uranga is the 
cradle of the race. That race has long since spread 
southwards over Monomatapa, and even to Inhambane, 
where, however, it becomes mixed with a much ruder 
people, the Botonga. The Mucaranga (of Monomo- 
tapa) are described by Joao dos Santos, and other mis- 
sionary writers well acquainted with Eastern Africa, 
as a well-disposed race, by no means devoid or in- 
capable of civilisation. 

At the present day, the two great branches of the 
Mucaranga are separated by a wide interval, from the 
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Lufiji to the Zambéze— which is occupied by tribes 
resembling the Makua, and often named, from their 
chiefs, Mardvi. These are probably the people called, 
by the Sawahili, Mucamango, in the general sense of 
the word, which is also properly applied, however, to 
the immediate neighbours of the Mucaranga, on the 
shores of the Lake. Weare told by Father Francisco, 
Lacerda’s successor, that the Cazembe “ always called 
the land of the Muzungos (Whitemen) Manga;” by 
this we must understand, that the Cazembe, from 
whom we must not expect geographical exactness, 
considered all the country south of the Moviza or of 
the river Aruangoa as subject to the Portuguese. We 
have seen that he wished them to settle on the banks 
of that river. Now, doubtless, he called the country 
beyond the Moviza, Manga or Mango, and the people 
Mucamango. The Moviza, according to Khamis ben 
Othman, have the same marks as the Mucaranga (a 
dotted line on the nose and forehead), and resemble 
them in other respects. There is indeed much reason 
to believe that the Moviza, who are strongly and ad- 
vantageously distinguished by industrious habits and 
physical characters from their immediate neighbours, 
are Mucaranga, who have been induced to settle on 
the barren hills south-west of the Lake, for the sake 
of the transit trade which may be thence carried on 
conveniently between the divided branches of their 
race, and also between the valley of the Luapula and 
the southern end of the Nyassa. Thus they occupy 
an important post on the lines of traffic going N. and 
S., and E. and W., across the continent. Hence it is 
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that we find that famished land, as Lacerda calls their 
territory, designated by a term (Tanga) which un- 
doubtedly signifies “wealth in money,” and its in- 
habitants styled “the rich people” (Vavia). Hence, 
also, those barren hills have attracted settlers from 
the trading countries to the east, and at last they 
have allured the Auemba, who, quitting their 
sequestered homes on the western side of the Lake, 
have dispossessed the Moviza. The family likeness 
existing between the southern Mucaranga and their 
northern kinsmen, did not escape the notice of the 
observant missionaries and is indicated by Anguiano.* 
The comprehensiveness of the name Mucaranga is 
implied in the remark of Dos Santos, that the people 
are so called because they speak the Mucaranga 
language. 

It has been shown that the road from Buromaji 
(lat. 6° 30’) to Oha, the state or capital of Moene- 
moézi, to which the traders from the coast chiefly 
resort, goes nearly W.S. W., and we know that the 
commercial relations of that state with the coast 
formerly centered in Kilwa (lat. 9°). Oha, therefore, 
is probably situate between the seventh and eighth 
parallels, and nearer the latter. The geographers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, writing when 
these coasts were much frequented and were partially 
occupied by the Portuguese, tell us that Moenemoézi 
extends through the interior, from Embéoe opposite 
to the Querimba Islands, or the frontiers of the 


* Epitome Historial, &c. del Imperio Abyssino, 1706, p. 30. 
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Mauruca (Makuta), to Gurague (in Abyssinia, at that 
time carried far south in the maps); or, in the lan- 
guage of Dos Santos, from Mongalo to Prester John. 
The middle point of the limits thus assigned on the 
coast was Kilwa. One or two writers of little com- 
parative weight add, that Mombas was subject to 
Monemugi*, but that is undoubtedly erroneous ; 
such a fact, if true, could not fail to have been 
mentioned by the Portuguese historians. After 
careful comparison of our early authorities, we con- 
clude that the northern boundaries of the Moenemoézi 
were unknown to them. On the west of that country 
was the great lake two months from Congo, and 
described by Lopez. Those who adopted Pigafetta’s 
theory of two lakes joined by a river (a modification 
of a single lake) placed Monemugi east of the joining 
river, or else on the southern and first Lake of Nilus, 
for that we are told was the seat of the Jagas who 
issued from Moenemoézi. 

Giovanni Botero informs us that the Portuguese 
first heard of Moenemoézi towards the end of the 
sixteenth century (about 1589).f But this statement 
accords ill with the commercial importance, and great 
political superiority, ascribed a little later to that 
empire. It is more natural to suppose that, as soon 
as Europeans arrived on those coasts, they heard of 
the two only kingdoms or empires of any magnitude 
which ever existed there. These were the empires 


* This statement is made by Linschoten, and repeated by Jarric. 
{ See the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xv. 
p. 211. 
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of the Mucaranga. But Monomotapa was immedi- 
ately discovered ; why then should Moenemoézi have 
escaped notice? De Barros relates that, in 1503, Agi 
Hocem (Haji Hussein), king of Kilwa, succeeded 
in destroying a hostile neighbour, by means of an 
alliance with a great king of the interior called Munha 
Munge, which title, he adds, means Lord of the world. * 
This Munha Munge is obviously the Muenhe Muge, 
Moenemugi, or Monomugi of subsequent writers. 


* Decade I. x. fol. 207. Giov. Botero, Della Relationi Univer- 
sali, 1592 p. 310. 

{ The Saw4hili pronounce either Moénemoézi (Mwéne Mwézi) 
or Manamoézi, and write the latter, but probably their practice is 
not invariable. The name of the moon is written mézi, not moézi. 
They sometimes form a personal plural Wanamoézi after their 
fashion, just as we would add an s, but they do not pretend to vin- 
dicate the correctness of the expression, which is in fact but a make- 
- shift. They apply the same name to the country and to the indi- 
vidual native of it, and know nothing of the word uniamoézi, or, as 
Dr. Krapf writes it, uniamesi. This word, which Dr. Krapf, who 
coined it, renders “ possession of the moon,” rests on abuse of analogy, 
and an imperfect perception of the first principles of the language, 
and is a flagrant specimen of mission-house jargon. There is no such 
word as wnia, possession, and no two Zingian nouns can be welded 
together in the German fashion without a visible joint. It says 
nothing for such fabricated words, that natives will adopt them. 
The African, who speaks without rule, is sadly perplexed when 
questioned about grammatical niceties, and will say anything to 
escape worrying. Natives round a European will adopt any 
jargon that meets his wishes or capacity. ‘The Portuguese in 
Africa soon learned that, in the names Mono-motapa and Mono- 
emugi, the first word Mono, Muna, or Muene implies a sovereign. 
The king of Portugal is known across the continent as Muene 
Puto. In two of these examples the second word is the name of 
the territory (Motapa and Puto, or Portugal). Then why not in 
the third also? If Muenemoézi be the “ possessor of the moon,” 
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The earliest allusion to the Great Lake appears to be 
that which occurs in the Suma de Geographia, 1518, 
of the Spaniard Fernandez de Enciso, who writes as 
follows: ‘The people of Manicongo say, that their 
river (the Zaire) has its source in the Mountains of 
the Moon, from a great lake, and that from the same 
lake there rises another river greater than theirs, 
and which flows in the opposite direction, and that 
this latter river is the Nile.” The words here given in 
italics were evidently the comments of European 
erudition and never formed part of the original in- 
telligence. Next comes the Portuguese historian, Joao 
de Barros, who informs us that, “the great lake, 
accounts of which have been received both in Congo 
and Sofdlah, is 100 leagues long, and sends forth three 
rivers, viz.-the Tacuy, the Zaire, and the Zembére, 
which lower down is called the Cuama.”* The Tacuy 
he identifies with the Nile of Ptolemy; so far his 
conception is clear, but, at the same time, through a 
singular misapprehension, he separates the Bahr el 
Azrek—the river which he has in view—from the 
Abanhi, or Abdi, or, as it is commonly called, the 
Abessinian Nile. The explanation of his error, and 
of the origin of the name which he gave the river, 


surely his territory is the moon, and not the “ possession of the 
moon.” This moonstruck etymology exhibits sad drivelling. The 
Sawa4hili have no idea of any connection between Moenemoézi and 
the earth’s satellite. The Zingian auxiliary verb (ana) is at once 
possessive and substantive, to have and to be. It is in the latter 
sense undoubtedly that it enters into the title of royalty. It is thus 
used even in the first person singular, as in the name Dingan. 

* Decade I. x. Zembére is so accented in the first edition. 

F 
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would lead us too far from our present purpose. It 
will be sufficient to observe, as a proof of his mistake, 
that though Abessinia was filled for a century later 
with Portuguese missionaries, who collected and pub- 
lished much information respecting that country, and 
though no historian has ever been more justly popular 
or more freely quoted than De Barros, yet we hear 
nothing more of the river Tacuy. The Nile had a 
kind of prescriptive title to a share of the great lake 
heard of between Congo and Sofalah, but the writings 
of the missionaries in Abessinia, and the glaring 
mistake of De Barros, tended to raise doubts of that 
title; and in the popular conception the lake was 
allied more intimately with the other two rivers. In 
erudite and theoretical language it was called the 
Lake of Nilus. Marmol named it Lake Zaire; and, 
indeed, he even called the Zambéze itself the Zaire.* 
But use is averse from fluctuation; and the name 
Zembére (whether miswritten for, or a dialectic 
variation of, Zambéze, we cannot say), being first 
corrupted into Zémbere and Zambre, finally pre- 
vailed.} 

It must, however, be observed, that the leading and 
original authorities, such as De Enciso, De Barros, 
Do Couto, Pigafetta, and Dos Santos, describe the 
lake without ever naming it. It was from geographical 
compilers and theoretical writers alone that it ob- 


* Marmol, Descripcion de Africa, vol. iii. fol. 38. 

+ The letters r and z are continually interchanged in the cog- 
nate tongues of Southern Africa. Thus we find kazi or kari, a 
female ; pizi or piri, a wolf; buzi or buri, a sheep, &c. &e. 
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tained its title of Lake Zambre. Dos Santos was 
the first who wrote Zambéze correctly, informing us, 
at the same time, that the river takes that name 
because, “on issuing from the Great Lake, it passes 
through a town or people so called.”* Here it is 
evident, that, through ignorance of the sources of the 
river, two different rivers, the Old and New Zambéze, 
are confounded; that the stream was supposed to 
flow from the lake through the country of the Moviza 
or M’biza, and to take its name from them. This 
explanation, erroneous as it is, shows the general 
belief in the connection between the river and the 
lake. Dos Santos himself believed in it; yet, by 
writing Zambéze instead of Zembére, he veiled their 
historical connection from the vulgar eye. The rela- 
tionship of the river Zambéze to the Lake Zambre, 
which identifies the latter with Nyassa, ceased to be 
apparent. And here it may be observed, that the lan- 
guage to which the name Zambre belongs, admits few 
double and no triple consonants, and almost invariably 
accentuates the penultimate syllable. Names violating 
these rules, therefore, such as Zambere and Zambre, 
cannot belong to that nor any cognate language. The 
name Ambriz, in Congo, we know to be the European 
corruption of Mbirige. The Vambre or Umbre, named 
by Labat as a branch of the Zaire flowing directly 
from the lake, is not mentioned by De Barros, nor 
Lopez, nor Cavazzi; so that it may be easily recog- 
nised as the coinage of the missionaries in Congo, 


* Historia de Ethiopia Oriental, 1609, ii. fol. 44. 
¥ 2 
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who formed the singular Uambre from the supposed 
plural Zambre. 

When De Barros described the Great Lake, with its 
three outflowing rivers, he added the express warn- 
ing, that it is not to be confounded with the Barcena 
(Bahr Tsana), or Abyssinian lake. This warning, 
however, availed little; the forbidden confusion took 
placé immediately, and in maps the Barcena figured - 
generally as the southern lake. But, in the mean 
time, Lake Dembea (which is, in truth, the same as 
the Bahr Tsana) kept its own place. The Abyssinian 
lake, having two names, split into two; the real 
lake, Dembea, staid at or above the equator; the 
shadow, Barcena, went 12° further south, and the 
Abyssinian origin of its name was probably soon lost 
sight of. When a sensible writer, therefore, such as 
_ Dos Santos, who knew Lake Dembea, speaks also, in 
the language of his day, of the southern lake Barcena, 
we have no right to accuse him of grossly misplacing 
the Abyssinian lake; his error is not one of miscon- 
ception, but rather of the abuse of names. Examples 
of errors quite as gross may easily be found in the 
current geography of the present day. Learned 
volumes have been written on the geography of 
Northern Africa, money expended, great reputations 
achieved, and what is the result ? After all, we are now 
giving the name of a Mauritanian river, the Nigir, to 
a river of Negroland flowing to the bight of Benin. 

The testimony of Lopez, who spent some years in 
Congo, is clear and distinct: —‘“‘In all this country 
there is but the one lake, and that lies at the confines 
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of Angola and Monomotapa.”* To this plain state- 
ment of Lopez, Pigafetta adds a commentary, which 
clouds and contradicts it. He maintains that there 
are in reality two lakes. ‘From the first lake,” he 
says, “ which lies in lat. 12° S., the Nile in reality 
takes its rise.” This lake, being peopled with the 
Cafates, is of course to some extent Abyssinian in 
his conception. He thus proceeds:—‘ From this 
lake the Nile runs due N. 400 miles, and enters into 
a second and much larger lake, 220 miles over, and 
which the natives call a sea. This is under the 
equator. Of this second lake unequivocal information 
is obtained from the Anzichi, near Congo, who trade 
thither,” &c. Now, that the lake described by the 
Anzichi (Anziko) was different from that heard of in 
Angola, was clearly Pigafetta’s own assumption, and 
no part of his substantive information. In the dis- 
torted geography of his day, the Anziko, occupying 
the hilly country on the Zaire, opposite to Sundi, 
were generally described as reaching from the Zaire 
to Nubia. The geography of the Zaire founded on 
missionary narratives was so exaggerated, that 
Monsol, the capital of the Anziko or of Makoko, was 
placed even by D’Anville at least 700 miles from 
its true place. Labouring under this misconcep- 
tion, Pigafetta sets the lake due E. of the Anziko, 
or under the equator. But to understand the source 
and nature of his error, we have only to compare him 
with Dapper, who derived his information from the 


* Relatione del Reame di Congo, 1591, p. 79. 
F 3 
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same quarter. “East of Makoko,” says this writer, 
“and somewhat to the S., is the kingdom of Mone- 
muge.... On the borders of Pombo (the interjacent 
country), as the Blacks tell the Portuguese, is a lake 
which they call a sea, with numerous islands,” 
&c.* Thus it appears that the lake of the Anziko 
is the sea (Nyassa) W. of Moenemoézi, the only lake, 
according to Lopez, known in those countries. 
Doubtless Pigafetta had some sly motive for finding 
a lake under.the equator, and sagaciously conjecturing 
that Prete Gianni was not far off. A few years later, 
the Jesuit Nicolas Godinho stated distinctly that from 
the shore of Lake Dembea both celestial poles might 
be seen at once, the south pole being rather the more 
elevated, which is equivalent to saying, that some 
spot near that lake is under, or a little south of, the 
equator.f He does not name his authority for this 
observation, the merit of which, however, is claimed, 
we think, by Fr. Ant. Fernandez, in a letter from 
Dembea in 1607. It is well to reflect on the injury 
done, to the cause of truth and knowledge, by such 
egregious errors published under the sanction of the 
Vatican ; and on the obloquy which probably awaited 
the individual who should have dared to express a 
doubt of their correctness ! 

Respecting the magnitude of the lake, De Barros 
states, on the authority of natives, that it is 100 


* Dapper, Africa, Amst. 1676, pp. 219, 220. and 285. Pombo, 
here taken for a region subject to Makoko, means simply the route 
through the interior. 

+ Nic. Godinhus, De Abassinorum Rebus, 1615, p. 69. 
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leagues long. Some years later a few particulars 
were furnished by Luigi Mariano, a missionary in 
Monomotapa. His account is as follows: — “ The 
lake is ninety-seven days distant from Tete. Maravi 
is a very populous town on the shores of the lake, 
between its shores and the Zambéze. Then follow 
two of the principal kings: one is Massi, who is 
fifteen days distant from Maravi; the other, five 
days further, is called Rouenga. The people of Rou- 
enga have no knowledge of the other end of the 
lake, to such a length does it extend. It is four or 
five leagues wide, and in some places cannot be seen 
across. It is covered with islands,” &c., &c.* The 
Maravi or king here indicated on the south-western 
shore of the lake, appears to have been in the Man- 
guro country, and may, perhaps, have been a prede- 
cessor of the chief whom Mohammed ben Ahmed 
styles the Sultan of Nyassa. Fifteen days further N. 
was Massi, a name which, like many in the neighbour- 
hood of the lake, is now found further W. Five 
days from Massi, or twenty from Maravi, was the 
king called Rouenga. Here evidently began the 
Mucaranga, the territory of Uranga, and Moenemoézi. 
The north end of the lake lay beyond the limits of 
certain knowledge. 

Our recent testimonies are still more plain and 
positive. The Nhanja Grande, 7. e. Great Sea (Nhanja is 
the Portuguese mode of writing Nyanja or nanja, the 
eastern form of N’yassa), or Nhanja ya Matope, the 


* Lettere Annue, 1627, p. 334. 
F ¢ 
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Lake of the Fens, was at first supposed by Lacerda to 
be connected with the river Shire ; but the information 
given him by the Musocuma, who dwell on its shores, 
enabled him to trace it northward as far at least as the 
ninth parallel; and when Captain Gamitto, who ac- 
companied the Portuguese expedition of 1831 to the 
Cazembe, tells us that the Nhanja Grande runs into 
the ocean at Zanzibar, he only repeats the opinion of 
the Sawdhili, that the Lufiji flows from the lake 
through Moenemoézi. Thus the continuity of the 
lake on the western side is established beyond a 
doubt. But, on the east, the shore of the lake is 
traced continuously, in the map of Mohammed ben 
Nassur, throughout Moenemoézi, from Msarara in the 
north to beyond Uranga in the south. Khamis ben 
Othman was well acquainted with the Wanyassa, 
from the Mucaranga southwards. He knew but the 
one lake. Nasib the Mido, who had been on the 
shores of Nyassa among the Mucamango, knew the 
Mucaranga also as Wanyassa, and spontaneously 
stated that they were the same as the Moenemoézi. 
He had also heard of the Cazembe. According to 
him, the width of the lake is a three days’ voyage ina 
canoe, the nights being spent on islands; a statement 
agreeing with that of Pereira, and confirmed by Ben 
Nasstr’s map in two points. The length of the lake, 
he said, was a two months’ voyage in a canoe, or one 
month’s in an English ship. 

When the foregoing statements are viewed in con- 
junction with the routes from the eastern coasts to 
the interior and through the country of the Cazembe, 
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it will be evident that there is a lake, and, as Lopez 
declared, only one lake, in these countries. On the 
western side the natives talk of the Nhanja, that is, 
in the singular number, the Sea. On the eastern 
side they speak of Nyassa, or, on the coast, of Zivwa, 
7. ¢. the Lake. Surely if the roads to Ido and 
Moenemoézi led to two different lakes, an unequivocal 
proof of the fact would be found in the use of the 
plural Waziwa. Yet Dr. Krapf is represented as 
saying that the natives distinguish between Nyassa 
to the south and the lake of Moenemoézi. If he met 
with particulars tending to precision, why has he sup- 
pressed them? The following passage from his journal 
contains perhaps the evidence alluded to:—‘ Some 
natives say that it (the Lufiji) rises in Uniamezi; 
others state that its source is in the Lake Nyassa.” 
But these statements are not incompatible; the 
variance which Dr. Krapf thinks he sees between 
them is really but the discord of his own mind. His 
inaptitude in this matter arises wholly from a 
reluctance to learn. The natives told him of the 
great lake or river, “for I never could make out,” 
he observes, “from the native reports, whether it is 
a lake or ariver.” And surely that circumstance is 
a proof of its extraordinary elongation. But Dr. 
Krapf, in his ingenuous moments, when not thinking 
of obliquely controverting a geographical essay which 
certainly had no tendency to obstruct his researches, 
willingly falls back on the theory of “a great lake 
whence the Chadda and Zaire and  Kilimani 
(Zambéze) do flow,” or, in other words, he adopts the 
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theory of a single lake when clothed in its antique 
absurdity.* The natives told him, also, that “the 
great lake or river increases and decreases like the 
great sea; meaning thereby, undoubtedly,” he re- 
marks, with much simplicity, “that the river is 
subject to the laws of ebb and flood, occasioned either 
by the pressure of the sea or from the melting of 
snow.” How much more natural would be the 
supposition that the natives meant to speak merely of 
the rising and falling of the waves! It is remarkable 
that Lacerda also seems to have been at a loss to 
decide whether the great waters on the east of his 
route, were those of a lake or of a river. He was 
disposed to consider the Muristiro (waters) which 
flow by the Cazembe’s town, as the upper course of 
the Shire, which enters the Zambéze nearly opposite 
to Sena. The long and narrow lake in question 
- seems to mark a great fracture in the earth, parallel 
to the valley of the Lulia, the eastern side having 
risen while the western collapsed. Another similar 
fracture, on a smaller scale, extends from the neigh- 
bourhood of Mombas, in the same direction, 100 or 200 
miles into the interior. The river Adi flows for 
some distance at the foot of the bank or ridge thus 
formed, and, were its egress north-eastwards barred, 
would immediately form an elongated lake like 
Nyassa and parallel to it. 

When Khamis, the intelligent Sawdahili above re- 
ferred to, was in London in 1834, he described in 


* Missionary Intelligencer, vol. iii. p. 88. 1852. 
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favourable terms the country of Usambara on the 
Pangani, observing that Kazita (a district of that 
country, near the river apparently) was the most 
populous part of Africa within his knowledge, and 
that the capital, Vuiga, was three times as large as the 
town of Zanzibar. On this information the Pangani 
was pointed out in the Edinburgh Review (July, 
1837) as particularly meriting the attention of voy- 
agers and enquirers on the eastern coast of Africa. 
He spoke also of Kilima Njdro as one of the highest 
mountains of Eastern Africa and famous for its 
carnelian or agate pebbles—particulars which were 
brought into view in the Memoir on the Geography 
of N’yassiin 1845. The hint respecting the Pangani 
was taken by the Rev. Dr. Krapf, who visited 
Usambara in July, 1848, and the account of Kilima 
Njaro was in most respects confirmed by the Rev. J. 
Rebmann, who travelled thither a little earlier the 
same year. It remains for us to discuss these and 
the subsequent journeys of the same gentlemen to the 
W. and N.W. and their geographical results. We 
shall take their narratives not in chronological but 
geographical order, proceeding from 8. to N. and 
beginning with Usambara. 

On the 12th July, 1848, Dr. Krapf set sail from 
Mombas, and, landing in the Bay of Mtongue, not far 
off, commenced his march to Lunguma, in Udigo, or 
the country of the Wadigo.* These people occupy 
the maritime districts near Mombas. The fertile soil 


* Missionary Intelligencer, vol. i. p. 38., 1850. 
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of their beautiful park-like country, about forty miles 
in extent, has invited them to agricultural pursuits. 
They cultivate much tobacco, though not sufficient 
for their own consumption. The next day’s journey 
passed through a large market of agricultural produce, 
and, ascending the plain of Shimba, which commands a 
wide and enchanting view, terminated at the village 
of Kuale. On the third day the path descended 
towards the interior to the borders of a low level 
plain, extending westwards, Dr. Krapf supposes, to 
the heart of the continent. This plain is a waste 
roamed over by the Wakuavi. The two following 
nights were spent in the desert, round fires fed with 
logs of ebony. Jombo or Wassin Peak was now seen 
in the S. E., and a path in that direction was followed 
for two days, the forest growing thicker and the 
grass more rank as the humid climate of the southern 
hill-country was approached. Wild animals now 
grew numerous, the giraffe on the open plain, the 
rhinoceros in the thicket, and the elephant in the 
sedge and long grass. The eighth day’s march 
terminated at the village of Gonja, on the fine river 
Umba, not far S. from Jombo. The country was 
here well cultivated, the chief crops being maize, rice, 
and manidca. The evening after leaving Gonja, Dr. 
Krapf was entertained in a spacious cottage, where 
his repast was served on porcelain, with knives of 
Zanzibar manufacture. The route went beyond this, 
through a populous country with some very large 
villages, and crossed the lively river Emgambo; and, 
on the 24th July (fifteenth day from Mombas, and 
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twelfth day’s march), Dr. Krapf reached Nugniri, a 
village governed by a daughter of the king of Usam- 
bara, on whose territory he had now entered. This 
town appears to be situate about thirty miles from the 
coast, nearly in lat 5° S., not at a great elevation, but 
yet sufficiently near the mountains to enjoy a cool 
invigorating air. From Nugniri Dr. Krapf turned 
W. by S. towards the mountains, on his way to the 
residence of King Kméri. For seven days he crossed 
a succession of steep narrow ridges, the sides of which 
were clothed with superb forests. The villages were 
all on the heights; the valleys, wildly luxuriant, were 
deserted because insecure. The first day the road 
went round Pambire, about 2500 feet high; the day 
following it ascended Makueri, 3000 feet high; then 
came Handei, 3500 feet in height. But these estimates 
of elevation, calculated merely from the author’s 
fatigue, must not be understood literally. From the 
last-named mountain, the descent was into the pro- 
found valley of Kerenge, in which the river Engeréa, 
deep and silent, flowed towards the $.S.W. On the 
6th August (the seventh day’s march from Nugniri) 
Dr. Krapf reached Viuga (or, as he writés it, Fuga), 
the capital of the kingdom. It happened, however, to 
be one of the four towns in Usambara from which 
strangers were at that time strictly excluded by some 
freak of superstition; he therefore proceeded to Sala, 
the residence of the king, a day’s journey to the N. W., 
and called also Mtoni, owing to the fine river (Mto) 
running through it south-eastwards. The missionary 
was received civilly by the king, and, after a few days’ 
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rest, set out on his return to the coast by a road 
passing to the N. of that already travelled; and, 
although lamed by an accident and unable to make 
long journeys, he reached Pangani on the sea-side in 
eight days, crossing the Emgambo not far from 
Nugniri on the fifth. 

Now comes the important task of ascertaining 
Dr. Krapf’s rate of travelling, so that we may be able 
to fix approximately the positions of the places oc- 
curring in his route. When Mr. Rebmann’s map, 
containing the route in question, was set before 
Mohammed ben Khamis, a very intelligent Sawahili, 
educated in England, formerly commanding one of 
the Sultan Seid S’aid’s ships, but now secretary and 
interpreter to his highness, he immediately remarked, 
and the remark was not unexpected, that the course 
_ of the Pangdni towards the coast is from N. W. by 
W., and not from $. W. by W., as there represented. 
But the excessive prolongation of the route, and 
another error, which shall be presently pointed out, 
made it necessary to carry the river southwards. 
Fortunately a considerable portion of the route goes 
along, and at no great distance from, the coast, and so 
affords an opportunity of determining the rate of 
march with tolerable exactness. Dr. Krapf sometimes 
speaks of 20 or 25 miles as a moderate day’s march. 
Yet, on the eighth day of his march from Mombas, 
we find him at Gonja, only 50 statute miles from his 
starting point. At Nugniri, after twelve days’ march, 
he had gone 100 miles. From a point on the Em- 
gambo, near Nugniri, it took him rather more than 
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two days to reach the coast on his return from Viuga ; 
so that, from Mombas to Pangani, a distance of 90 
geographical or 104 statute miles, he marched at least 
fourteen days; and, consequently, the projected 
length of his day’s march is but 73 miles. But to 
this calculation it will probably be objected, that the 
route was very circuitous. To be sure it was. 
Every route in a wild country overgrown with wood 
and thicket must be circuitous. The thorn bush 
lengthens the path as much as the steep mountain ; 
and therefore Mr. Rebmann’s map, which curtails 
little or nothing on the score of projection, departs 
widely from the truth. But waiving these rigorous 
considerations, let us trace Dr. Krapf’s circuitous 
route as closely as we can, and let us add to its 
measured length one-sixth for windings not traceable, 
and thus we find for the fourteen days’ march 175 
statute miles, or 125 miles a day. Now, when the 
route to Vuga is Jaid down according to this ascer- 
tained rate, that place will be found to stand 30 
miles at least N.E. of the position assigned to it by 
Mr. Rebmann. But the road to Vuga passed over 
several steep ridges, and presented such inequalities 
of ground as must materially increase the travelled 
distance in relation to the true projected distance; 
for among mountains the former may easily be three 
or four times the latter ; and, therefore, it is probable 
that the capital of Usambara is still 25 miles nearer 
to the coast than it appears in our map. 

Dr. Krapf expressly states that the Pangani river is 
called in its upper course the Luffu (Ruvii); and 
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there are not a few incautious readers who will feel 
themselves bound to accept this as a fact ascertained 
by one who had ample opportunity of doing so, 
Yet that express statement conveys really but an 
opinion, and that totally incorrect. ‘“ The Luffu or 
Ruffu,” he says, “is the continuation of the river 
Lomi or Lumi, which Mr. Rebmann crossed on his 
way to Jagga, and concerning which he was told that 
it formed a branch of the river Ozi; but I rather 
think it rises in the mountains of Ukambani, re- 
ceives contributions from the mountains of Jagga, 
runs through the wilderness of the Masai tribes, 
passes the south of Usambara, where it receives other 
contributions, and is called Luffu, and at last runs 
under the name of Pangdni into the Indian Sea.” 
Such is Dr. Krapf’s conjecture, which we are fully as 
well entitled to reject as he was to slight Mr. Reb- 
mann’s information. We know, on unquestionable eyi- 
dence, that the mouth of the Ruvi is in lat. 6°15’ 8. 
50 nautical miles S$. of the Pangani, within half a mile 
of the village of Kingani (7. e. the bar, or the place at 
the bar). When Dr. Krapf, standing on the hill at 
Sala, looked down with admiration on the valley of the 
Luffu, he enjoyed a pleasing misconception ; for the 
river which he had in mind was 100 miles off. But 
this mistake has begotten others; for when he says 
that the commercial route from Moenemoézi descends 
by the valley of the Pangani, he means to speak of the 
Ruvu; and so the editor of his narrative, when, inad- 
vertently changing the terms, he informs us that an 
habitual intercourse subsists between Moenemoézi 
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and Usambara, makes a statement which has no 
foundation. It is unaccountable how Dr. Krapf, ac- 
quainted as he is with the Sawidhili language, should 
have failed to perceive that Pangini is a merely 
local name, not that of the river properly, but of its 
mouth.* 

Since it appears that Dr. Krapf, who evidently does 
not want for energy, could travel through the wilds 
to Usambara only at the rate of 123 miles a day, how 
can we believe that Mr. Rebmann marched to Kilima 
Njaro, 300 miles, in thirteen, ten, nine, aye, or even in 
eight, days. The difficulty of such a feat lies not 
merely in the want of good roads, or of any road at 
all, and the frequent occurrence of thorn bush, which 
must be avoided, but also in the African retinue, 
some bearing burdens, and all unused to a pace ex- 
ceeding 14 mile an hour, and habitually considering 
a march of 8 miles as a good day’s work. The 
march of these Africans has been aptly compared by 
an experienced observer to the slow, irregular wander- 
ing of cattle as they browse through a thicket. “ My 
dear fellow-labourer, the Rev. J. Rebmann, visited the 
interior to a distance of about 300 miles N.W. of 
Rabbai.” These are the words of Dr. Krapf. Mr. 
Rebmann himself reduces the route in question in his 
map to 200 miles; but even this estimate of the dis- 
-tance will be found on examination to be excessive. 
On his first journey to Kilima Njaro, Mr. Rebmann 


* P-anga-ni, 7. e. (the place) at the gap or cleft. The mouth of 
the river is situate between two cliffs, one of which fell partly some 
twenty years ago and crushed a village at its base. 
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started from Rabe mpia the 27th of April, 1848, 
He directed his course to Kadiaro (probably Kajaro, 
the diminutive of Njéro), a mountain or hill, three or 
four days’ journey to the W. He then turned N.W. 
towards Bura, a ridge extending N. and S., about 70 
miles W. of Mombas. In this part of the journey 
rapid advance was out of the question. The traveller 
complains of the fatigue endured, “in consequence,” 
he says, “‘ of my guide missing the way, which, how- 
ever, itself scarcely deserved its name, being buried 
in a thick and thorny jungle.” And again he tells 
us, I myself was so much vexed by the multitude 
of thorns bidding me to stoop as I went, times with- 
out number, that I resolved not only, on my return, 
to take a different route, but if possible no more to 
pass that way at all.” At length the beaten road, or 
rather the narrow path, from Mombas was hit upon, 
and the Bura mountain ascended on the eighth day. 
Another day was consumed in descending the moun- 
tain to the river Gnaro in the plain. Here, again, 
Mr. Rebmann found obstructions; no beaten path; 
and, in the absence of thorn bushes, a kind of strong 
grass full of burs, which wounded the feet dreadfully. 
Two days over this desert brought him to the river 
Lomi, about twelve feet wide, one foot deep, and 
running southwards. Towards the close of another 
day, the river Gona was crossed, flowing rapidly in 
the same direction, thirty feet wide and three deep. 
Here the country became hilly and the thicket dense ; 
so that it took some hours on the thirteenth day to 
march 6 miles to the village, which Mr. Rebmann 
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names, from the country, Kilima (that is, the hill). 
From Kilima Mr. Rebmann returned to the coast in 
eight or nine days; and, on a second journey to that 
place in November of the same year, performed the 
whole distance in eight days, reaching Bura in five. 
According to our Sawahili authorities, Chiga, as the 
hill country, Kilima, is more commonly called, may 
be reached in seven days, though the ordinary time 
for native traders going to Kilima Njdro, one or two 
days further, is twelve days. With these data before 
us, and at the same time unwilling to deal rigorously 
with Mr. Rebmann’s map, we reduce his 200 miles 
(the distance of Kilima from Mombas) to 183, and 
thus fix that point in long. 37° 49’ E., lat. 3° 42’S., 
though we feel a strong persuasion that this will 
prove to be at least 20 miles too far west. 

Mr. Rebmann, on his second journey to Kilima 
(Nov. 1848), went beyond that place to Majdme, 
which country he visited again in the following 
April.* The distance of Majime from Kilima he 
estimates at a day and a half, but it took him on both 
occasions two days. Such, however, was the diffi- 
culty of the ground, the path going along the base 
of Kilima Njaro, across numerous water courses, and 
the traveller being obliged on the second occasion 
to trudge shoeless through the mire, that 25 miles, 
which we are willing to allow for the distance be- 
tween those places, will probably exceed the truth. 
Adding this last distance, therefore, to that previously 


* Missionary Intelligencer, vol. i. pp. 272. 307., 1851. 
G 2 
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calculated, we shall have 158, or, in round numbers, 
160, statute miles, as the furthest limit of Mr. 
Rebmann’s travels westward from Mombas. ‘Towards 
the 8. and S. W., from the same point, Pangdni and 
Vuiga are respectively distant 105 and 145 miles; 
Dr. Krapf, therefore, made but a loose calculation 
when he boasted that the missionary station, near 
Mombas, had laid open the country to a distance of 
300 miles to the S. and W. 

The countries thus explored to the 8. and W. are 
néw to geography and highly interesting. The 
Pangani river is said to be navigable for a few days 
up to the falls: above which the stream widens, and 
there is a large and populous island named Kistingo 
(more probably Kisonga), which Dr. Krapf states, we 
think erroneously, to have been once occupied by 
the Portuguese. The mountainous country of Usam- 
bara, on the northern side of the river, is well wooded 
and watered, extremely fertile, and apparently sa- 
lubrious. Of the industry and social progress of its 
inhabitants and the rumoured populousness of some 
portions of it, we have as yet no authentic particulars. 
_ Westwards from Mombas, the country rises gradually, 
forming aridge or bank, the summit of which, distant 
40 or 50 miles, attains an elevation, as we con- 
jecture, of 600 feet. On this eminence are scattered 
a few hills, as Kadiaro, Matingu, &c., and, further on, 
where the ground begins to incline westwards, a 
succession of narrow ridges running N. and §%., viz. 
Ndara, Mboldlu, and Bura, the last 70 miles from 
Mombas. ‘These heights are generally peopled on the 
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summits, but the small communities occupying them, 
severed and insecure, are in a low social condition. 
Bananas and sugar-cane are among the native pro- 
ductions of these mountains, to which Mr. Rebmann 
assigns, generally, a height of from 4000 to 6000 feet, 
probably the double of the truth. The rivulets from 
these ridges are collected by the Gnaro, which is said 
to run to the sea at Wassin, but this appears doubtful. 
Beyond the Gnaro the wide and desert plain visibly 
sinks towards the west. On the east it is bounded by 
the hilly tract which runs parallel to, and at a little 
distance from, the sea-shore. South are Pare, Ugéno, 
and other insulated mountain groups, backed by the 
heights of Usambdara. On the north are similar scat- 
tered groups, all rising abruptly from the common 
level. Bura and its immediate neighbours are asso- 
ciated under the name of the Teita mountains. On 
the western side of the plain, about 30 miles from the 
Gnaro, flows the Lémi, and a dozen miles further on 
the Gona, which probably unite, and run, according 
to Dr. Krapf’s theory (which is not founded, be it 
observed, on any positive testimony ), into the Pangani 
or the Ruvii; but in the middle of the great plain, 
20 miles south of the path here described, Lake Ibe 
extends from east to west, at the foot of some insulated 
mountains, and may possibly absorb one or both of 
the rivers above mentioned. 

West of the Gona begins Kilima, that is, “the 
Hill,” a tract known on the coast by the name of 
Chaga; and a few miles further on, the ground rising 


constantly, stands Kilima Njdro, the highest moun- 
«3 
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tain known to the Sawahili in this quarter. The 
meaning of the name Kilima Njaro or Mount Njaro, 
if it have any meaning, is unknown to the Sawdahili. 
Any one at all acquainted with the Sawdhili and 
other Zingian languages will perceive that njdro, in 
this expression, is a proper name, unaffected by any 
sign of concord or dependence. ‘To be analysed, it 
must be first corrupted. This has been done by 
Mr. Rebmann, who converts Kilima Njaro into Ki- 
lima dja-aro, which he tells us signifies, “* Mountain 
of Greatness.” This etymology, which is not, we 
believe, adopted by Dr. Krapf, is wholly inadmissible 
for the following reasons: Ist. It is mere nonsense ; 
and language, being the immediate offspring of man’s 
intellectual constitution, is founded on broad princi- 
ples of common sense, which we may naturally expect 
to find in their primeval strength in the speech of 
uncultivated tribes. Bura is called by its inhabitants 
Kilima Kibému, or Great Hill, not Hill of Great- 
ness —a natural and unaffected expression, and one 
which, we dare say, their neighbours in the west 
find quite within the resources of their language. 
2ndly. Kilima has not the sense which Mr. Rebmann 
ascribes toit. M’lima (in the interior more generally 
M’rima), signifies a mountain, while Kilima (or 
Kirima) is the diminutive and particular, individual, 
or special form ; and, in the latter character, may be 
joined, like the French mont, with a proper name, as 
in Kilima Njaro; but when not so joined, it signifies 
not a mountain, but a hill, hillock, or rising ground 
of the humblest description. 3rdly. We cannot find, 
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in any vocabulary of a Zingian language, the word 
aro, greatness: but if this objection be waived, still 
the expression dja-aro involves a mistake most im- 
portant in its consequences. The missionaries at 
Rabé mpia, in framing a system of writing Sawiéhili, 
have never deigned to study the system adopted by 
the Sawahili themselves (in Arabic characters); nor 
have they given much attention to the sounds of an 
alphabet differing in some respects widely from the 
German. Hence, they habitually confound three dis- 
tinct sounds, cha, ja or dja, and dya, the last soft 
and liquid, and in the mouth of the vulgar or to the 
ear of a stranger hardly distinguishable from ya. For 
the first of these, the Sawdhili use in writing a sepa- 
rate character (the Ghief of the Turks with a different 
function); the other two are written with the Arabic 
jim. Now the Sawahili diminutives, and all nouns 
beginning with ki, require to be followed by the 
particle cha, not dja, so that the expression Kilima 
dja-aro ought to be written, as pronounced, Kilima 
cha aro, which is obviously very different from Kilima 
Njaro.* 

The natives of Kilima or Kirima, at the foot of 
Kilima Njaro, call themselves Wakirima, that is, hill- 
people, not mountaineers. Mr. Rebmann says, “the 


* Dr. Krapf, in his Grammar, confounds not only 7 with ch, and 
with another sound very soft and liquid, but also v with w. His 
juo, a book, ought to be chuo ; his witu, things, ought to be vitw. 
But, still worse, he writes fania, to do, for fanja (with the soft 7). 
This omission of a radical letter is a serious corruption. The Sawa- 
hili, dropping the paragogic sound, write faja. Their cu fanja, to 
make or do, becomes, in the cognate tongues, euvanga, cubanca, &e. 
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Wakirima,—as the Jaggas call themselves, are 
ignorant of the name Wajagga, by which they are 
called by the Suahélis.”* The name Wajagga is 
used for want of a better or for want of thought, just 
as Mr. Rebmann uses constantly the name Jaggas, a 
license calculated to give rise to serious miscon- 
ceptions. There is reason to suspect that the geo- 
graphers of the 16th and 17th centuries, who assumed 
that the Jagas of Angola had come originally from 
Moenemoézi, were led to adopt that opinion by the 
occurrence of a similar name on the eastern coast. 
But the fact is, that the district of Kilima is called by 
the Sawahili, not Jaga, but Chaga (T’ydga), as we have 
seen it written, and have often heard it pronounced 
by a well-informed Sawahili, who yet never used the 
term Wachaga. The prominent character of the hill- 
country called Chaga, in the view of a Sawéahili, is, 
that, being naturally strong and inhabited by warlike 
tribes, it forms an impregnable barrier against the 
Galla. It seems not unlikely, therefore, that the 
country takes its name of Chdga from the dense 
thorny thickets which actually surround it, and with 


* The sense and derivation of the word Sawahili, though con- 
tested in certain quarters (the missionaries obstinately write Sua- 
héli) are not in the least doubtful. The Arabic word sahil, the 
shore or sea-coast, makes in the plural sawdéhil, whence is formed 
the adjective sawdhili, of or belonging to the coasts. But the 
Mohammedan natives of the eastern coasts of Africa, who are com- 
prehended under the name of Saw4hili, do not pronounce the hard 
h of the Arabs; the vowels therefore between which it stands in 
their name, unite to form a diphthong, like the Italian ai, or the 
English 7 in wile ; and Sawahili is pronounced Sawili. 
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which the natives fortify their villages. It is 
probably the same word which Dr. Krapf writes 
Tsakka, and explains as meaning “a forest obstructed 
by acacia, euphorbia, and other trees, the branches of 
which block up the roads, and miserably destroy the 
traveller’s clothing, who often must, in a creeping way, 
force his way through the thicket.” 

It is now time to consider the discovery on which 
Mr. Rebmann particularly prides himself, namely, that 
of perpetual snow. He expected on setting out to 
find Kilima Njaro grand and elevated, but he had 
evidently heard nothing of its snows. Arrived at the 
western side of the Teita mountains, he ascended a 
height to get a view of Kilima Njdro, but without suc- 
cess. He reckoned that he was, at that time, five days 
(subsequent experience proved him to be four days) 
distant from that mountain, which is in fact visible 
over Bura from Matingu, a hill three or four days 
from Rabe mpia. Various and inconsistent reasons 
have been assigned for this failure, but the only true 
explanation of it is contained in Mr. Rebmann’s 
confession that he is very short-sighted. He was 
unable to perceive, with the aid of a small telescope, 
Lake Ibe, three days distant in the south, which his 
followers could discern with the naked eye; nor could 
he see even the rhinoceroses in his path. Yet when 
two days from Kilima, or perhaps 30 miles in a 
straight line, he began to descry the great mountain, 
which, as we have observed, is ordinarily visible from 
three times that distance. ‘“‘The mountains,” he 
says, ‘‘ of Jagga gradually rose more distinctly to our 
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sight. At about ten o’clock, I observed something 
remarkably white-on the top of a high mountain, and 
first supposed that it was a very white cloud, in 
which supposition my guide also confirmed me.” 
This very indistinct perception of “‘ something white ” 
grew rapidly in the imagination, and Mr. Rebmann 
adds these words: “ The most delightful recognition 
took place in my mind, of an old well-known Euro- 
pean guest called snow.” Here it is obvious that 
the discovery of snow rests much more on “a de- 
lightful mental recognition,” than on the evidence 
of the senses. When Mr. Rebmann endeavoured 
to explain his discovery to his comparatively sharp- 
sighted attendants, they seemed unwilling “ to trust 
his words at once.” But in his mind the wish was 
father to’ the thought, the “ delightful recognition ” 
developed with amazing rapidity, and in a few 
minutes the cloudy object, or “something white,” 
became a “ beautiful snow mountain, so near to the 
equator.” But this is not all; having again narrowly 
escaped the encounter of some rhinoceroses, to which 
his near-sightedness exposed him, Mr. Rebmann 
turned to contemplate the grand scene around him}; 
the Teita mountains to the east, the Ugéno 
mountains south-west, and others to the north, rose 
to a height of from 4000 to 6000 feet, while on the 
west stood the lofty Kilima Njdro, “covered with — 
eternal snow.” Thus, in an incredibly short time, 
the “something white,” was invested by fancy with 
the attribute of eternity ; and the object of “the most 
delightful recognition” was deemed perpetual. 
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Here then is a great discovery, not as yet, however, 
supported and completed with circumstantial details. 
When close to the village of Kilima, Mr. Rebmann 
again exclaims: “On its (the river Gona’s) banks, 
round about, eternal summer exhibited the most 
luxuriant vegetation ; and lifting up my eyes, I 
viewed eternal winter, apparently so near as if to be 
reached by a few hours’ walk, but in fact at a dis- 
tance of about a day’s journey.” ‘This view of 
“ eternal winter” is probably only a dash of rhetoric, 
and not intended as an expression of ocular testi- 
mony, but if we take it for the latter, then it must 
mean that Kilima Njdro was visible from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the village, about a day’s journey 
distant to the west, in which quarter it was last seen. 
For nine days Mr. Rebmann was confined to his 
cottage by the soreness of his feet, which had been 
wounded by thorns—a proof that long and rapid 
marches over these wilds are not to be reckoned on, 
but on his recovery he sallied forth to survey the 
country. He did not return to the spot near the 
village whence he had previously seen the mountain, 
but ascended a summit of 2000 feet in height, and 
thus exclaims: “ What a grand and extensive view 
presented itself to my eyes! Towards the east I 
could survey the whole length of the Boora moun- 
tains, from south to north, where they border on the 
Galla and Wakamba countries. A little south of the 
Boora the Kadiaro stretched forth its lofty head, and 
at a distance twice as large (about a seven days’ 
journey from Jagga) the Yombo mountain (Jombo), 
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near Wasseen, in the direction of south-east, could 
still well be distinguished.” The mountain thus in- 
dicated, and seen by the short-sighted Mr. Rebmann, 
not only from the height, but also from the borders 
of the village, at a distance (according to his map) 
of nearly 200 miles, is marked in the charts as Was- 
seen Peak, about 2500 feet high.* Our author, 
having scanned the south-western horizon, at length 
turns towards the great mountain, and pronounces 
with much gravity: ‘* Towards the west I might have 
seen the snow-crowned Kilimanjaro, had it not been, 
as it generally is, enveloped in clouds.” Though he 
remained another week in Chaga, we hear no more 
of the lofty mountain, except some puerile tales, of 
natives killed by the contact of snow, one only es- 
caping by flight, though with the loss of his limbs! 
Statements such as these, betraying weak powers 
of observation, strong fancy, an eager craving for 
wonders, and childish reasoning, could not fail to 
awaken mistrust by their intrinsic demerits, even if 
there were no testimony opposed to them. But the 
Sawahili traders, who are very well acquainted with 
Kilima Njdro, know nothing of its snows. Khamis 
ben Othman, repeatedly questioned on that point, 
denied firmly the existence of perpetual snow in 
Africa, as far as his knowledge reached, and that was 
a long way; and as to Kilima Njaro, he affirmed that 
* Capt. Boteler thought it worthy of remark that Wassin Peak 
can be seen distinctly from Pemba, a distance of 40 or 50 miles. 
It is hardly credible then that the same peak should be easily seen 


in the opposite quarter, from a distance of 130 miles. — Onere 
Narrative of Voyages, §c., vol. i. p. 428. 
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it was covered with carnelian and other precious 
stones, as he deemed them, but had no snow. His 
son, Mohammed ben Khamis, the Sultan’s secretary, 
has repeated to us the same statements. Bana 
Kheri, who accompanied Mr. Rebmann, and who is 
described by Dr. Krapf as a man of great natural 
ability and enterprise, who had travelled far and wide 
through the interior, and had seen Kilima Njaro from 
all points of view, yet knew nothing of the snow: and 
Mr. Rebmann’s guides, one of whom had resided two 
years in Chaga, were all ignorant and even incredu- 
lous of its existence. The missionaries will perhaps 
tell us, that these men were ignorant and benighted 
and fearful of cold, and therefore unacquainted with 
snow. But such assumptions are unworthy of atten- 
tion. These Africans are quite as able to distinguish 
between black and white, hot and cold, solid and fluid, 
and quite as inquisitive about natural objects, as 
Europeans; and we cannot doubt that if there were 
perpetual snow on their mountains, they would be as 
well acquainted with it as with the rocks and trees 
about them. Khamis gave us to understand that 
snow is not uncommon in Eastern Africa, though he 
knew of no perpetual snow, and he mentioned the re- 
markable fact that snow falls annually on the Great 
Coméro Island. , 

The editor and sincere defender of Mr. Rebmann’s 
narrative inadvertently contradicts that gentleman 
in these words: “ Still, although Mr. R. had seen the 
mountain, he had never been nearer than within some 
days’ journey of it.” Now the account which was 
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impugned states distinctly that “eternal winter” 
was apparently distant only a few hours’, but in reality 
one day’s, journey. The editor‘proceeds in these words: 
“* He had not been close to it; he had not stood at 
its base, and beheld it, without the possibility of mis- 
apprehension, rising before him in its grandeur. It 
was felt that, on a point so unexpected and deeply 
interesting, the testimony should be such as to ter- 
minate all doubt. Such conclusive testimony is pre- 
sented to us in the following narrative.” This we 
deny, and shall now proceed to examine the narrative 
in question. 

On the 14th of November, 1848, Mr. Rebmann 
started from Mombas and reached Kilima in eight 
marches, making some delay however on the road.* 
On the 4th January, 1849, he left Kilima on his way 
to Majame, and went about 6 or 8 miles N. W., 
towards Kilima Njaro, till he reached the northern 
limit of the inhabited land. Here, he says, “‘ the cold 
at night was as severe as in Europe in November,” 
which he imputes, of course, to the proximity of the 
snow. He also tells us, as a proof of his near approach 
to the mountain and of its magnitude, that he could 
perfectly distinguish it by the light of the moon. The 
following day the road still went several miles in the 
same direction, N. W., and then turned due W. to 
Majame. Thus it appears that, one day W. of Kilima, 
there is no mountain whatever. In this part of his 
route he crossed several valleys 1500 or 2000 feet 
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deep; and yet this estimate must be enormously exag- 
gerated, if we be right in supposing that the route quite 
across a valley of the latter depth cannot be much less 
than 4 miles. In these deep valleys run perennial 
streams, “ supplied,” our author takes care to add, “‘by 
the plenteous snow stores, covering the head of the 
mountain.” “ I crossed,” says Mr. Rebmann, “on the 
short way from Kilima to Majame, one day and a 
half, about twelve rivers, with pretty large volumes of 
water, they being on an average 5 inches deep, and 5 
yards broad. Was ever simplicity so ridiculous? — 
“eternal snows,” and great valleys, furnishing and 
confining rills 5 inches deep! ‘To be sure, it was the 
middle of the dry season, as our author reminds us, 
but what signifies that in the presence of his ‘‘ eternal 
snows?” The wonder is that, under a burning sun, the 
rivers were not quite filled from “the plenteous snow 
stores.” When the ancient Greek philosophers sup- 
posed snow to be piled on the mountains of Ethiopia, 
they had in view the necessity of providing for the 
summer floods of Egypt. Some moderns repeat the 
bare hypothesis of the ancients without their reason- 
ings: they take the husk and throw away the pulp. 
Mr. Rebmann, after adverting again and again to the 
“eternal snow,” about 6 miles distant, at length ar- 
rived in Majame, situate S. W. of, and 3 or 4 miles 
from the foot of, the snow mountain. In that place 
he staid from the 6th to the 29th of January. He 
then spent some days in Kilima, whence he returned 
to the coast in ten days. But neither in the narrative 
of his.journey back, nor in that of a second visit to 
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Majame during April, May, and June (the rainy 
season ), does he furnish any further particulars of the 
great mountain or the adjacent country. 

The constant effort of Mr. Rebmann, to prove the 
existence of snow on Kilima Njaro by inference from 
phenomena generally insignificant or ill understood, 
naturally gives rise to the presumption that he did not 
actually see snow. In the presence of the perpetual 
snows themselves—of one of the grandest spectacles 
in nature—such inferential proofs would have ap- 
peared as idle and worthless as the flame of a taper 
in the effulgence of noontide. Thus he tells us that 
the cold of night, in January (midsummer), at the 
foot of the mountain, was (owing to the snow, of 
course) as severe as in Europe in November. Now, 
in order to avoid meteorological discussion, we shall — 
merely oppose to this the words of Dr. Krapf relative 
to the mountains of Usambdra, 3000 feet high at the 
utmost, and far removed from snow. “I feel,” he 
observes, “very cold on this high land, the tem- 
perature of which reminds me of the weather of 
November and the beginning of December in Ger- 
many.’ The fact is that both these gentlemen 
measured the temperature, not with a thermometer, 
but by their sensations, which deceived them as they 
passed from the dry warmth of the low plain to the 
comparatively humid and chilly climate of the hills, 
—cooler, perhaps, but still the climate of the banana 
and sugar-cane. Then, again, as to the numerous 
rivulets descending from Kilima Njdro, and which, 
Mr. Rebmann assures us, would be quite dry, of 
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course, in November, but for ‘the plenteous snow 
stores,” we have only to point to the perennial streams, 
of considerable magnitude, which Dr. Krapf found in 
Usambara and along the coast, springing from 
moderate elevations. In truth, Mr. Rebmann, with 
all his disposition to magnify the ‘“ plenteous snow 
stores,” and their result, does not describe a single 
river comparable, even in the rainy season, in strength 
and volume of water, with the Wandle, which has a 
course of just twelve miles, and a fall of perhaps forty 
feet, from the edge of Banstead Downs to the Thames 
near London. 

Now it is a very extraordinary circumstance, that, 
excepting the assumption of perpetual snow, obtruded 
on the reader at every opportunity, and the feeble 
inferences to the same effect already alluded to, there 
is nothing whatever tending to establish belief in the 
snows of Kilima Njaro, in the narrative of this second 
journey, during which Mr. Rebmann is said “ to have 
stood at the base of the-snow mountain, and to have 
beheld it, without the possibility of misapprehension, 
rising before him in all its grandeur.” We repeat, 
that in the substantive narrative and text of the 
journal, there is no direct mention whatever of the 
aspect of the mountain and its physical characters. 
In the foot-notes, to be sure, all added to one fragment 
of the journal, there is something more particular. 
But who wrote those notes? Dr. Krapf we opine; 
there is internal evidence that they are not Mr. 
Rebmann’s. But let us examine them in detail, 
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beginning with the description of the mountain. It 
is as follows :— 

“There are two summits rising to the limit of 
snow out of the common mountain mass. The 
eastern is lower and terminates in several peaks, 
which, during the rainy season, are richly and very 
far down covered with snow; but in the dry season 
it will sometimes entirely melt away, while at other 
times a few spots will remain. The western summit 
is the proper perpetual snow mountain, which, rising 
considerably above its neighbour, affords also much 
more room for the snow, it being formed like an 
immense dome. It is ten or twelve miles distant 
from the eastern summit, the intervening space pre- 
senting a saddle, which so far as I know, is never 
covered with snow.” 

Is it not utterly incredible that any one standing 
in the majestic presence of a mountain, towering to a 
height of 17,000 or 18,000 feet, or more, immediately 
above him, should totally omit to mention in his 
journal the sublime scene there forced upon his senses ; 
and that in place of vivid impressions, conveyed in 
natural language, and upon the page to which he first 
consigned his thoughts, he should record his “ con- 
clusive testimony, on a point so interesting,” as an 
after-thought,—in a foot-note,—in a style studiously 
cautious, frigid, and affected? The note just quoted 
is elaborately vague. The author of it wishes to 
imply, but does not distinctly testify, the existence of 
snow. The eastern summit is not the true snow 
mountain; the western has more room for snow. 
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Writing, or being supposed to write in the dry season, 
he says that the snow descends very far down during 
the rains, but why did he not describe its extent and 
distribution as it lay before his eyes. In Abessinia, 
one standing under a serene sky can look down from 
a height of 6000 or 8000 feet on the clouds, which 
déluge the plains below. In the Himalaya, the rainy 
season is that in which the snow-line retires or ascends 
highest ; nowhere within the tropics do the rain clouds 
of the lower plains approach the region of congelation ; 
but the season of rain is always distinct from that of 
snow. Kilima Njdro, however, offers an exception, it 
seems, to the general law, and its “ eternal snows” 
are shown, on conclusive testimony, to be an anomaly 
in nature. Again, in another note, Mr. Rebmann is 
made to say :— 

“In the account of my first journey to Jagga, I 
said that the Jaggas had neither a name for snow, 
nor did they know the nature of it. But this was a 
false statement of my guide, who, though he had 
formerly staid in Jagga for two years, yet had never 
asked the inhabitants what they called that white 
substance, covering, to a large extent, the head of 
their mountain. On this second journey, I asked the 
Jaggas themselves, instead of my guide, and learnt 
from them their name for snow, which is kibo. They 
also know well that ‘kibo’ is nothing but water, and 
that all their many rivers proceed from the ‘ kibo.’” 

Considering the slender, unessential difference 
between the language of the coast, with which we 
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suppose Mr. Rebmann to be acquainted, and that of 
the interior, we cannot understand how that gentle- 
man, who spent a fortnight in Kilima on his first 
visit, could have been deceived by interpreters, or 
why he did not interrogate the natives himself. But 
when we look into Dr. Krapf’s vocabularies, we 
find “kibo” set down there as a Kikamba word, 
belonging to the language of the plains explored by 
Dr. Krapf. He gives it as meaning snow, conjointly 
with another expression “mawia mambta,” which 
undoubtedly signifies hail (literally, rain-stones). But, 
in his journal, “‘kibo” seems to be the proper name 
of the mountain. It appears to us unquestionable, 
that the Kikamba name “ kibo,” and the note quoted 
above, are both due to Dr. Krapf, and not to Mr. 
Rebmann. But here is another important note: — 
“In Bura (Teita) I took a bearing of the Kiliman- 
jaro, which was due N.W.” Mr. Rebmann, on his 
first journey, was unable to descry Kilima Njaro from 
Bura; and if he succeeded on his second trip, it is sin- 
gular that he should disclose that interesting fact only 
by incidental allusion. But the bearing here noted 
squares with the views of Dr. Krapf, as we shall see 
presently, while it is utterly and irreconcilably at 
variance with the map and clear statements of Mr. 
Rebmann, who invariably places the points in question 
E. and W. “To the W.” he says, “the lofty Kili- 
manjaro,..... and in the E. the chains of the Teita 
mountains.” Nor did subsequent experience alter 
his conclusion on this point. ‘The map which I 
sent home,” he observes in the Introduction to his 
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Second Narrative, “ together with the account of my 
first journey to Jagga, will make it superfluous to 
write always the various bearings of this second 
journey.” A discrepancy of 45° in the relative bear- 
ings of two conspicuous mountains, implies such 
carelessness and disregard of accuracy as we would 
not willingly impute to any individual; we must 
therefore conclude that the note quoted above was 
written by Dr. Krapf.* 

Thus Mr. Rebmann’s testimony respecting the per- 
petual snows of Kilima Njdro, proves, on close exa- 
mination, to be singularly weak and obscure. He 
believes sincerely in their existence; but we are 
hardly sure that he ever speaks of them as an eye- 
witness, and in this capacity he himself confesses his 
incompetence. He appears to see the line vf perpetual 
congelation, but not the well-marked forms beneath 
it. He fixes his eyes on abstractions, and closes them 
against realities. His snow wants the essential attri- 
butes of matter—extension and figure. Of the natural 
and necessary proportions of a rocky pile crowned with 
perpetual snow in equatorial latitudes, he seems to 
have ridiculously inadequate ideas. And will it be 
believed that the few meagre passages from his 
journal, quoted in the preceding pages, contain 
every tittle of the information relating to the physical 
character of so interesting and remarkable a locality, 
furnished by one who spent at least three months at 
the foot of Kilima Njdro, in Chaga or Majime? He 


* In these notes the language is Dr. Krapf’s, and not Mr. Reb- 
mann’s ; we hear of Kilimanjaro, not of Kilima-dja-aro. 
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was there in the middle of the dry season; and again 
he was there during the rains; yet he does not vouch- 
safe a single remark on the altered scene, or on the 
varying phases of those snows which seemed to have 
engrossed all his faculties. Between the region where 
the ripe and decomposing bananas lay in such pro- 
fusion as to taint the air, and the perpetual snow, 
there was doubtless much to be seen; rocks, forests, 
and verdant lawns, a grand and varied landscape. Mr. 
Rebmann saw nothing of it. In Africa, generally, 
the most populous districts, and those in which social 
life is most advanced, are found on the high grounds, 
near the sources of the rivers, and the herbaceous 
pastures. The heights of Kilima Njdéro, a mountain 
mass covering at least 150 square miles, might well 
be the abode of a secure and flourishing community. 
But Mr. Rebmann’s enquiries apparently never reached 
so far. He heard nothing of the minerals which have 
made the mountain famous on the coast; but, on the 
other hand, he discovered what is quite unknown on 
the coast, —the “ eternal snows.” 

On the 1st November, 1849, Dr. Krapf set forward 
from Rabe mpia, on his journey to Ukamba, the 
country of the Wakamba, a tribe dwelling in the in- 
terior N.W. of Mombas.* Early on the 9th, after 
two days’ rest, he reached Matingu, a hill a little to 
the N. of Kadidro, and certainly not much above fifty 
miles from the coast. On his return he went over 
the same ground in three days, or less than half 
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the time; so that we cannot help thinking that his 
estimate of thirty-three miles for his sixth day’s 
march, is far in excess. No natives, carrying burdens, 
could be brought to make sucha march. His esti- 
mates of other forced marches made further on by 
his party, in which were women and children, require 
to be much abridged. It appears, that from the 
summit of Matingu, which is probably visible, like 
Kadiaro, from Rabe mpia, the Chaga group of moun- 
tains may be seen above those of Teita. Dr. Krapf 
thus describes the view :— 

** About 8 o’clock in the morning I had a fine view 
of the snow-capped mountain Kilimanjaro in Jagga. 
Even at this great distance I could immediately 
judge that the white matter I observed on and around 
the mountain’s head could be nothing but snow, as 
Mr. Rebmann rightly judged, on his first journey to 
Jagea. That point of the snow mountain which I 

- saw, towered over the high mountains Bura and 
Ndara; which fact clearly shows that the height of 
Kilimanj4ro must be such as to reach the snowy 
region.” The logical justness of this last inference 
we deny totally. But Dr. Krapf does well in using 
the word “judge” in this case; for the “dad priorz 
reasonings, written in the cabinet,” which he thinks 
to refute, questioned Mr. Rebmann’s judgment only, 
and not his veracity. 

From Matingu, the road turned N. or N.E., and 
then W. round the northern end of the Teita moun- 
tains. The dry bed of the W0i was crossed on the 

* 12th; and after two more long marches the Tsavo 
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was reached, —a fine river twenty feet wide, and two 
and a half deep, flowing tranquilly from Kilima Njaro 
eastwards in a bed of fine red sand. A little further 
Mount Théuka rose over the western bank of the 
river. This mountain was deserted by its inhabitants 
a few years ago, in consequence of violent subter- 
ranean explosions heard in its neighbourhood which 
terrified them. ‘There is no doubt,” observes Dr. 
Krapf, “ that the whole country round the river Tsavo 
has, in former ages, undergone great changes by 
volcanic action.” Indeed, he marched subsequently 
over a stratum of black porous stones, which he sup- 
posed to be burnt lava (Tufa). Under the date of the 
16th November, we find the following entry in the 
Journal : — 

“When the sky was clear to the westward, I saw 
the whole region of Jagga very distinctly. The 
Mount Kilimanjaro seemed to be distant only four or 
five days’ journey. I saw its dome-like head glitter- 
ing from a matter of transparent whiteness... . 
The Kilimanjaro has at some points deep ravines or 
incisions, as it were, which stretch from its lofty 
summit downwards to its base. In other places I 
observed very steep avenues leading to the summit ; 
they appeared to me like perpendicular walls of rocks 
towering up as far as the mount’s head. ‘There, of 
course, the snow could remain as little as it could 
rest on the walls of a building.” 

Controversy sharpened the sight of Dr. Krapf, and 
in the course of this journey he seems to have had 
constantly before his eyes, that Kilima Njaro which, 
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according to Mr. Rebmann, “is generally enveloped 
» in clouds.” But, notwithstanding his keenness of 
vision, the lower border of “‘ the white matter,” which 
he is so ready to convert into snow, still eludes his 
observation, nor does he say what share of the moun- 
tain the white matter occupies. A simple, unaffected, 
and unreserved description in the first instance, of 
the object in question, would have disarmed mistrust, 
and saved a world of argument. ‘The transparency 
of the whiteness, as well as its evanescence elsewhere 
alluded to, is less characteristic of snow, which, taken 
in the mass, radiates rather than reflects the light, 
than of pure white quartz, as it is seen in the Cradock 
Mountains, at the Cape of Good Hope, or as it shines 
forth conspicuous among the snows of Altai. 

On the 20th November, the fifteenth day of march, 
the road turned northwards; and on the following 
day our traveller descended to the river Adi, which 
forms, as he supposes, the south-western boundary of 
Ukamba. This river was then (in the dry season) 
about sixty feet wide, and eighteen inches deep. 
Its banks, twenty or twenty-five feet high, were 
adorned with large trees. It flows at the foot of a 
ridge or bank of earth, which seems to be the result 
of a great fracture and partial subsidence of the 
earth’s crust, extending from near Mombas, some 
hundred and odd miles, irregularly north-westwards 
into the interior. This ridge is called by Dr. Krapf — 
Ndungini, which is, however, merely a local name, 
given to the spot where the ridge is crossed near 
‘Mombas, and improperly applied to it in its whole 
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extent. The ridge was ascended in a north-eastward 
direction to the plain of Yata, whence, on the follow- 
lowing day, the road led down to the wilderness of 
Tangai, through which the river Tiwa flows in the 
rainy season to join the Adi. ‘The direct road from 
Mombas to Ukamba formerly passed through Tangai; 
but the frequent incursions of the Gallas, who occupy 
the hills near the coast, having interrupted the com- 
munication, it was found necessary to beat the cir- 
cuitous path travelled by Dr. Krapf. From this low 
plain the snowy Kilima Njdro (for the snow is never 
forgotten) was again seen towering above all the moun- 
tains to the westward of the route. On the 26th No- 
vember, the twentieth day of march, the road having 
reached the conspicuous rock called Nsambani, turned 
due north, for “whereas,” adds Dr. Krapf, “ we had 
for several days travelled north-east.” The territory 
of Kitui was now reached, and in a short time our 
traveller entered the hamlet of the same name, where 
he was well received by Kivoi, the chief. The com- 
municative chief gave interesting intelligence, which 
is thus related by Dr. Krapf. 

“In my second interview with Kivoi, I made 
mention of the snow mountain Kilimanjaro, in Jagga. 
Kivoi said that he had been in most countries of 
Jagga, and had seen the white matter on the Kilima 
ja Jéu (Mountain of Whiteness), but that there was 
a second and still larger Kilima ja Jéu between the 
countries Kikiyu, Mbé, and Uimbu, and that the 
river Dana rises from that mountain of whiteness. 
This being great news to me, I pressed Kivoi for 
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further information. He said, ‘ You will see both 
mountains at some distance from my hamlet, when 
there shall be a clear sky. It is ten days’ journey 
from here to the White Mountain in Jagga, but only 
six to that of Kikuyu.’ Afterwards, I went a few 
hundred yards from the hamlet to a somewhat ele- 
vated place, where I clearly saw the Kilimanjaro, the 
sky being clear in that direction. It lay south-west 
from the hamlet. But I could not see the new ‘snow 
mountain’ of which Kivoi had told me, although J 
observed something like a white stripe in a northern 
direction, in which the Wakamba who stood around 
me requested me to turn my eyes.” 

How provokingly Dr. Krapf eludes every oppor- 
tunity of settling the point in dispute! He speaks 
often and confidently enough of the snow of Kilima 
Njaro, yet when he meets with an intelligent native 
chief, whose language has a name for snow, he 
adopts a cautious phraseology, and talks of “ the white 
matter.” Why did he not ask Kivoi whether he 
knew the nature of that white matter? Then, as to 
the expression Kilima ja Jéu (cha Chéu), we do not 
believe it ever came from Kivoi’s mouth. Kilima 
does not mean a mountain; mountain of whiteness 
for white mountain is a piece of affectation, of which 
we believe the honest African incapable; and though 
the word chéu, white, wanting in the languages around 
Ukamba, may be found in the Sichuana, yet the ex- 
pression Kilima cha Chéu is evidently deficient in 
genuine grammar. But let us hasten forward to get 
a view of the new snow mountain Kénia, “as the 
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natives call the mountain and the white matter seen 
on it,” wondering, by the way, why the Wakamba, 
in whose language ibd means snow, should call the 
“white matter” kénia. Dr. Krapf, departing from 
Kitui, relates as follows :— 

“ After a walk of 3 or 4 miles, we arrived at an 
elevated spot, where I enjoyed the great pleasure of 
distinctly seeing the Kénia. The sky being clear, I 
got a full sight of this snow mountain, which I had 
been told by Kivoi is situated between Kiktiyu and 
Uimbu.* It stretches from E. to N.W. by W. It 
appeared to be like a gigantic wall, on whose summit 
I observed two gigantic towers or horns, as you may 
call them. These horns or towers, which are at a 
short distance from each other, give the mountain a 
grand and majestic appearance, which raised in my 
mind overwhelming feelings. The Kilimanjaro in 
Jagga has a dome-like summit, but the Kénia has 
the form of a gigantic roof, over which its horns rise 
like two mighty pillars, which I have no doubt are 
seen by the inhabitants of the countries bordering on 
the northern latitudes of the equator. Still less do I 
doubt that the volume of water which the Kénia 
issues to the N. runs toward the basin of the White 
Nile.” 

Here the reader will observe there is no mention 
whatever of the snow on Kénia, bating the pre-con- 
ceived title ‘snow mountain,” which begs the question. 
There is no description of the snow as to depth and 
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distribution. We are not told whether the two peaks 
or horns are covered with snow or naked, nor whether 
the line of perpetual snow (for doubtless Dr. Krapf’s 
snows are all “eternal”) be on the wall-like ridge 
beneath the horns. The wretchedly jejune account 
just quoted is all that is told us of the gigantic 
mountain by one who viewed it from a distance of a 
six days’ journey (sixty géographical miles). But 
Dr. Krapf returned again to Kitui; went three days 
further N., and therefore within three days of Kénia, 
and spent two or three months in Ukamba, and yet 
we hear not a word more from him respecting the 
great mountain to the north. He calls it by a title 
to him familiar, “‘ snow mountain ;” the editorial echo 
repeats “ stupendous snow mountain ;” and the voice 
of echo spreads far and wide. But to return to 
the native accounts, Dr. Krapf’s journal thus con- 
tinues: 

**In another interview which I had with Kivoi, he 
expressed a wish that the Governor of Mombas would 
send his boats up the river Dana, and fetch his 
(Kivoi’s) ivory by water, as by this means the 
trouble of the cafila going through the Wanika 
country might be avoided. On my asking him how 
deep the river was, and whether there were any rocks 
in it, he stated that there were no rocks at all, and 
that the water reached a man’s neck in the dry 
season, whereas, during the rains the river was im- 
passable. He further stated that its ordinary breadth 
was about 200 yards, and that it was the privilege 
of the people of Mbé to carry strangers, proceed- 
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ing to Kikuyu, or other countries, from one bank 
to the other.* This information gratified me much 
indeed, since I had long ago conceived the idea of 
penetrating the interior by that river, which is on 
the maps called Quilimancy, but should properly 
be written Kilimansi (Kilima, ‘mountain;’ mansi, 
‘water ;’) mountain-water, referring, as it seems to 
me, to the snow-mountain Kénia, as the natives call 
the mountain and the white matter seen on it—of 
Kikuyu, where the river Dana takes its rise, a 
to the universal report of the natives.” 

We wish Dr. Krapf had pointed out more par- 
ticularly the river by which he thought of pene- 
trating to the interior, for his design must of course 
have had reference to some river of the coast. No 
maps of the present day of any value mark a river 
Quilimancy on the eastern coast of Africa, because 
there is no river there so called. But, says our 
learned missionary, it should properly be written 
Kilimansi. Properly, indeed! How can propriety 
be affirmed of a name formed by crushing two 
African words in a German mould. The expression 
“‘ Mountain-water” exemplifies Teutonic idiom; but 
Kilima-mansi, or Kilima da mansi, unclipped and 
uncrushed, would sound as ridiculous and barbarous 
to an African, as mons-aqua to a Roman ear. We 
doubt whether mansi (for maji, water,) be used on 


* Mbé is apparently a general term for strangers. The word 
ulu, also, which often occurs in Dr. Krapf’s journal is not a proper 
name, but signifies above, higher up, beyond ; kahi means between, 
intervening. 
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the coast anywhere north of the Maktia; but the 
decisive point is, that Kilima does not signify a 
mountain, in the sense assumed by Dr. Krapf, but 
a hill or rising ground of the humblest kind, as is 
evident from the name Kirima-ni or Kilima-ni given 
to places of very moderate elevation.* 

But can we not decide which was the river called 
Quilimanci by early Geographers? Certainly we can. 
If it were not that geography, as a popular study, 
often falls into the hands of the ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous, no dispute could have ever arisen on the 
subject. The first writer who mentions this name, 
and who is copied, with little variation, by most of 
those who follow him, is the Portuguese historian, 
Joao de Barros. According to him, the river Oby 
(Webbe), the Rhaptus of Ptolemy, rising in the 
mountains of Graro (Gara means mountain in Galla), 
in Adea (the Somali country, adjacent to Abessinia 
on the 8.E.), enters the sea near a village named 
Quilimanci, whence the people on the coast gave it 
this name.t He errs greatly when he places the 
mouth of this river in lat. 9° N.; yet this error de- 
termines his meaning and reveals some acquaintance 
with the course of the Webbe. Furthermore he 
informs us that this river separates Ajan on the N. 
from Zanguebar on the 8. From all this it is evident 


* Whence comes it that Dr. Krapf, in his “Vocabulary of 
Six East-African Languages” (Tiibingen, 1850), gives for hill, 
mrima mdogo, little mountain, and not the regular and usual 
diminutive, kirima, or kilima. : 

¥ Decade I. viii. p. 154. 
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that he had in view the Webbe, Nile of Makadisho, 
river of Dodra, Dokho, or, as some now call it, Haines’s 
river, which he supposed to receive the Jubah; or in 
other words, his river of Quilimanci was that which 
is now called the river of Jubah, the Govind or 
Vumbu, 15 minutes S. of the line. It is true that he 
speaks of an expedition sent to examine “a branch of 
the Oby which enters the sea at Culimanja, about a 
league from Melinde.” But this sentence can em- 
barrass those only who are not acquainted with the 
peculiar geographical language of the 16th century. 
We know certainly, that there is no river whatever 
within a mile of the site of Malinda; that the Por- 
tuguese, within a few years after doubling the Cape 
of Good Hope, had seized and ransacked every place 
of importance between Kilwa and Pata; that they 
had searched every creek and cranny on the coast, 
particularly near Malinda; and that in the ample 
records remaining of their proceedings, there is no 
mention whatever of a town or river named Quili- 
manci. ; 

On the other hand we know that a long tract of 
Eastern Africa bore the name of Costa da Melinde, 
or briefly, Melinde: undefined southwards towards 
Kilwa, it is made almost always to terminate in the 
north at the equator. Jarric indeed in the 18th 
century, states that the coast from Mosambique to 
Guardafuni “is all Abex (Habesh or Abessinia), 
though the Portuguese call it Melinde.” Pigafetta, 
at an earlier date, employs more definite language. 
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He says that “ Melinde extends northwards to the 
Chimanci (Chilimanci), which is navigable 100 miles 
up to the lake Calice (the Arabic Khalij);”* the 
meaning of this expression needs not to be here 
discussed. It will be sufficient to remark, that, 
when he proceeds to describe the people on the 
sea-side (presso il mare), and along the river (lungo 
la ripa), his description exactly represents the 
Bajina, north of the line, between the Webbe 
and the coast. His Chimanci, therefore, is evidently 
the Oby of De Barros; its mouth, that of the Jubah ; 
while his lake Calice or Khalij is the creek marking 
the ancient and perhaps still the occasional junction 
of the two rivers. When De Barros, therefore, speaks 
of the mouth of the Oby, at Culimanja or Quilimanci, 
a league from Melinde, he merely means to say that 
the village so named (possibly Jubah) was a league 
north of the river, the coast of Malinda commencing 
on the south. Thus was he understood by Livio 
Sanuto, who writes :—“‘ Quilimanci is a place in this 
kingdom (Adea in Abessinia, supposed to extend 
down to Makddisho), at the mouth of the Oby, near 
the kingdom of Melinde.” One author, Alonso de 
Sandoval, in copying the text of De Barros, ventures 
also to suggest a correction, for he writes ‘‘ Quilimane 
or Quilimangi,” and doubtless the first of these is the 
true expression.t— Nor is it hard to explain why no 
navigator ever found the village indicated by De 
Barros, for the historian or his informant probably 


* Pigafetta, Relatione del Reame di Congo, p. 76. 
+ Historia de Ethiopia, 1646, p. 235. 
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mistook the word, used in its general acceptation, for 
a proper name ; and, in fact, Kilima-ni (literally, “on 
the bank”), in the mouth of a Sawdhili pilot, often 
signifies simply “on shore.” Faria de Sousa, an in- 
different geographer, and swayed doubtless by the 
reports connecting the rivers of Kilwa (the Kuavi 
and Lufiji) with the great lake of the interior, sets 
the Quilimanci in lat. 9° S., that is, at Kilwa; but in 
so doing he stands alone. Some charts of the 17th 
century placed a Quelimani between Malinda and 
Kilifi, and this circumstance no doubt induced 
D’Anville to lead his Quilimanci to the same point, 
where there is not in fact any river.* 

Dr. Krapf says, in a tone of triumph, “ We know 
now that the Pangani and Sabaki rise from the snow 
mountain Kilimanjaro, and that the Dana and the 
Osi spring from the Kénia.” Now the truth is, that 
we know nothing whatever on these points but 
Dr. Krapf’s conjectures, which appear to be without 
authority, if not actually against it. He himself tells 
us that the rivers which he supposes to run from 
Kilima Njéro into the Pangani or Ruvu (for he 
confounds these two streams), are said by the natives 


to join the Ozi. The Sabdki, the true position of ~ 


which on the coast he mistakes, is a small river, 
entering, not the “ Bay of Malinda” (an obsolete and 
incorrect expression), but Pamamba or Hippopotamus 
(commonly called Formosa) Bay.t It takes its name, 


* Livro do Estado da India Oriental, 1646 ; Sloane MSS., Brit. 
Mus. No. 197. shee 

+ Mamba is the hippopotamus. The prefix p always refers to 
mahali or pahali, place. 
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doubtless, from the town of Sabaki, which stands on 
a hill visible to the north-west from Malinda, and 
is said to be near the Ozi, fifteen days up this 
- viver.* This circumstance, together with Khamis 
ben Othman’s opinion, that the Sabaki is a branch of 
the Ozi, leads to the conclusion that the Ozi flows 
under the hills in which the Sabaki has its sources, 
and that the Tsavo (Chavo) and Adi, which really do 
derive their waters, wholly or in part, from Kilima 
Njaro, run into or form the Ozi. In truth, the word 
Adi appears to us to be identical with Ozi, and to 
differ from it only through that dialectic peculiarity 
of pronunciation which has made Dr. Krapf write 
Dana also for Zana, the Pocédmo word for river. We 
see no reason to believe the Ozi to be a great river, 
and certainly it owes but little to “ plenteous snow 
stores.” During the rains it pours down immense 
floods, the copiousness of which, at the close of the 
season, is obviously attributable to the draining of a 
wide extent of inundated country; but, in the dry 
season, it is so shallow on the bar, that it may be 
waded over, the water barely reaching the knee. At 
Kao, twenty miles up, it is not so wide but that 
people on its banks may easily hold conversation with 
those on the island. Sultan Fomalut of Kdéo, who 
went atwo months’ voyage (200 or 300 miles) up the 
river, to explore it, reported that it flowed through 
a great extent of low country with mangrove thickets, 
and that, where he turned back, there was no appear- 


* Owen, Capt. W. F. W., Narrative of Voyages, &c. vol. i. p. 396, 
12 
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ance of its termination, but that the navigation was 
much hindered by the boughs of trees hanging over 
the river. From all this we may conclude that, at 
the furthest point reached by him, the river was still 
flowing through the plain, and that its breadth could 
not have much exceeded 100 feet. With respect to 
the Dana, which Dr. Krapf identifies with the Ozi, 
without alleging any authority for so doing, —for the 
fact that both names have the same meaning, river, 
tends rather to mislead than inform—we have 
nothing to guide us in determining its outlet on the 
coast. But it is well to bear in mind that there is 
a considerable river behind Pata Island, and that a 
stream or two enter the sea between Shamba and 
Port Durnford, where the break in the coral forma- 
tion indicates the action of fresh water. 

The geographical information collected by Dr. 
Krapf in Ukamba is scanty enough, considering that 
he spent two or three months in that country, and it 
is, at the same time, so confused and indefinite as to 
be nearly valueless; so far as it calls for our notice, it 
is all contained in the following paragraph :— 

“T made acquaintance with a merchant from Uembu, 
a country which is two days’ journey north-east from 
the river Dana. This man gave me much important 
information; viz. that at the foot of the snow 
mountain Ndurkenia, or Kirenia, was a lake, from 
which the Dana, the Tumbiri, and the Nsaraddi rivers 
do flow. The Dana and Tumbiri rivers, he said, 
flowed into the east sea, that is, the Indian Ocean; 
but that the Nsaraddi takes its course towards a still 
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larger lake, called Baringo, the end of which could 
not be reached under very many (even 100) days’ 
journey. He said it was five days from Uembu to 
Kirenia, and thence nine days’ journey to Baringo, 
which means as much as Great Sea. And now we 
know almost for certain where the sources of the Nile 
are to be looked for, viz. in the lake Ndurkenia, from 
which flows the Nsaraddi, this again flowing through 
Baringo.” * 

It is amusing to observe with what confidence 
Dr. Krapf sets about solving that ancient and, we 
think, overvalued geographical problem, of the sources 
of the Nile, without ever fixing, or attempting to fix, 
with exactness, the position of the locality which he 
selects forthem. He is nearly certain that the sources 
of the Nile are in Ndurkenia; and where is 
Ndurkenia? It is 200 geographical miles, at least, 
east of the place assigned to it in Dr. Krapf’s map and 
imagination. In his map is to be found the name 
Usdmbiro, on the north-eastern side of what he calls 
Uniamési. This name was thought by some to be 
the original of Zambre; but it was undoubtedly only 
another form of Tsamburu, which figures in the same 
map in a very different position—north of Kenia. 
A third form of the name, Zamburu, hovers between 
both: sometimes it seems to settle on Kenia, and 
Dr. Krapf sallies forth to travel through “ Ukamba, 
Mbellete, Zamburu, and Kiktiyu”; again, we are told, 
‘“¢ Zamburu lies near the sources of the White River. 


* Missionary Intelligencer, vol. iii. p. 37.; comp. 77 
13 
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It is probably the same with Dambaro, near Kaffa.” 
Thus he makes the White Nile flow, at one moment, 
from a common source with the Chadda and Kilimani 
(Zambéze) ; at another, he derives it from the neigh- 
bourhood of Kaffa ; and now, again, he setsits sources _ 
in Ndurkenia, in long. 38° 30’ E., whence it flows 
north-eastwards ! 

The account of the three rivers issuing from the 
one lake must of course be rejected; absurd in 
itself, it is also irreconcileable with the distinct ac- 
eount, elsewhere given, of the course of the Dana. 
Respecting the Tumbiri (perhaps the Tsamburu 
already alluded to), represented, in the loosest man- 
ner, as flowing through the country of the Wakuavi 
to the Indian Ocean, we can offer nothing in ex- 
planation except the remark, that, between Pata 
and the Jubah, three rivers reach the sea, at Port 
Durnford, Shamba, and Tila. The WNsaradi is 
probably the Govind or river of Jubah, which the 
Uembu merchant traces down for nine days to the 
Baringo (evidently resolved into Bahri-nku) or Great 
Sea. Now, when Kivoi, on some occasion, told Dr. 
Krapf of a great bahr north of Kikfyu, the latter 
inclined to believe that it was a river, and not a 
sea or lake, which his informant had in view; and 
why might not this great bahr, which “ has no end, 
although one should travel 100 days to see the end,” 
be a riveralso? The native information may there- 
fore be thus interpreted:—The Khalij, or wide creek 
in the Govind (Nsaradi), which at least indicates and 
leads to the lower end of the Webbe or Nile of 
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Makddisho, if it be not actually reached by this 
river in the floods, is nine days from Kirenia, and 
the Webbe is the Baringo or Great Water, traced 
upwards in the African manner, without regard to 
the direction of its course and current. But, indeed, 
it is obvious that a river which is lost in the sand, 
and has no outlet, and which increases as ascended 
for perhaps 200 miles, might, in the season of inunda- 
tion, with an average breadth of 4 or 5 miles, be 
easily mistaken for a lake. Mr. J. Studdy Leigh, 
who made an excursion from Bravah to that river in 
November, 1836, and was the first European, as far 
as we know, who beheld it, was told by the natives 
that its sources were so far off that none of their 
number had ever reached them. This is plainly but 
another version of the statement that the bahr has no 
end, though one should travel 100 days in search of 
it. The reports brought home, of late years, re- 
specting the Webbe, fully vindicate the importance 
attached to it by the natives, who have always re- 
garded it as the greatest of all the rivers of that 
region. No European has yet seen it during the 
floods, and we have therefore but an imperfect con- 
ception of its magnitude. 

The explanation here given of the native accounts 
has the effect, to be sure, of removing the Ndurkenia 
mountain completely from the basin of the White 
Nile, and thus cancelling its claim to be considered 
as the Mountains of the Moon. But the object of 
our research is Truth, not the Mountains of the 


Moon. We leave the care and carriage of these 
14 
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mountains (and they often change place) to the head- 
strong partisans of what may be called by geographers 
the Lunatic System, and are content ourselves to 
trudge along patiently in the path of reason. And 
what is more reasonable than to suppose mountains 
participating in the general climate of the region in 
which they stand — deluged in wet climates; parched 
in dry? What, on the other hand, can be more para- 
doxical and.absurd than to suppose the river Oazi, 
own brother of the Nile, and that snows are piled on ~ 
mountains not above 150 miles from the Indian Ocean 
in order to fertilise Egypt, 2000 miles off, while the 
country around these snows pines with comparative 
drought ? for Dr. Krapf himself informs us that 
Ukamba, where he approached within three days of 
Ndurkenia, is a dry country, and a short way north of 
that mountain we arrive at the desert and the land 
of the camel ; indeed, Dr. Krapf speaks even of camel- 
dealing in Mbellete, at the northern foot of the moun- 
tain, and it is certain that the celebrity of the Webbe 
is due, not so much to its magnitude, as to the cireum- 
stance that it irrigates and fertilises a country which 
would otherwise be a desert. Let it be observed, also, 
that the White Nile emphatically disclaims any 
obligation to snow; for, of its many distinctions, one 
of the most remarkable is, that, in the dry season, 
it becomes, for hundreds of miles, a stagnant and 
putrid pool. 

It will be vain to contest the position which we 
have assigned to Dr. Krapf’s new snow mountain, 
or to endeavour to carry it further in. We have 
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strained every point to spare the incorrectness we had 
to deal with. A rigorous investigation, if insisted on, 
will surely place Kitui, and consequently Mount Kenia 
or Ndurkenia, which is due north of that place, further 
east. This is easily demonstrated. We know, from 
Mr. Rebmann, that Kilima Njdro is ten days from 
Mombas; we are willing to allow twelve. Now, it 
was on the seventh day of his march that Dr. Krapf, 
who fancies that he strides like a giant, reached 
Maungu, exactly fifty-four miles from his starting- 
point. From this point he saw the Bura and Ndara 
mountains N. W.; and over them, consequently also 
to the N. W., Kilima Njdéro. This bearing, at vari- 
ance with Mr. Rebmann’s, betrays, as we have already 
shown, the author of the notes to Mr. Rebmann’s 
account of his second journey. Here Dr. Krapf 
makes the following remark, which must appear very 
singular when compared with his map : — “ His (Mr. 
Rebmann’s) direction was west by north, while my 
route was north by west.” On the twelfth day he 
passed under Mount Ngolia, which Mr. Rebmann had 
seen on his seventh day’s march, two days distant to 
the N. E. On his thirteenth day Dr. Krapf saw 
Kilima Njdro, distant four or five days due west; 
consequently, Kikimbuliu, where he arrived on the 
fourteenth or fifteenth day, was still west of that 
mountain. He has subsequently twice proved that 
this place is distant from Mombas but a nine days’ 
journey. Soon after, the road turned N. E.; from 
Tangai he again saw Kilhma Njaro towering above the 
mountains in the west; and, at last, on his arrival in 
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Kitui, the same summit rose in the S. W., at an esti- 
mated distance of ten days. From Kitui Dr. Krapf 
returned to the coast in sixteen days, and yet he 
reckons the distance at 400 miles; nay, including 
three days further to the river Dana, he reckons his 
whole journey at 550 miles. But we have seen that 
Dr. Krapf, when going parallel to the coast, never 
travelled above twelve and a half miles (in geogra- 
phical miles of projected distance, eight and a half) 
a day. We have made a great stretch of indul- 
gence, therefore, in allowing him and Mr. Rebmann 
sixteen statute miles for the day’s march in their 
journeys to the interior. The circuitous route to Kitui 
could hardly have exceded 260, and was probably 
under 230 miles. Now, it may be easily demonstrated 
that, if Maungu be four days west of Mombas, Kilima 
Njaro six days N. W. of Maungu and ten days 8. W. 
of Kitui, the meridian of the last-named place is but 
a day and a fifth west of that of Mombas; so that, if 
Dr. Krapf’s bearings be strictly adhered to, and the 
day’s march be reduced to twelve and a half miles, 
Kitui will stand within sixty miles of the sea. 
Among the important discoveries claimed by Dr. 
Krapf, is that of a single family of languages prevail- 
ing throughout Africa, south of the equator. It is 
certain, nevertheless, that he had read, in the Memoir 
on the Geography of Nyassi, published in 1845, the 
following passage: “ From the confines of the Hot- 
tentots in the south, to the equator on the eastern 
coast, and to Cameroons on the western, there is but 
one family of languages, which may be appropriately 
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called the Zingian family.” The merit, therefore, of 
announcing the radical unity of hundreds of tongues 
spoken far and wide, does not in truth belong to Dr. 
Krapf, but merely that of rejecting the title Zingian, 
which was derived from Zinj or Zing, plural Zenuj 
or Zentig, the ancient and general name given to the 
aboriginal tribes of Eastern Africa by the Arabs, and 
traceable in Ptolemy. And what but a wanton 
affectation of originality could have induced Dr. 
Krapf to prefer entitling the kindred languages of 
Southern Africa, Nilotic, since it is obvious that the 
great majority, at least, of the tribes speaking those 
languages are far removed from the Nile? and, in- 
deed, he himself unconsciously discloses the incorrect- 
ness of the expression, when he informs us that he 
reached in Ukamba the northern boundary (in that 
quarter) of this family of languages; which is as 
much as to say, that, as far as his knowledge goes, 
the Nilotic family of languages nowhere extends into 
the basin of the Nile. 

The chief, if not the only, exceptions to the uni- 
versality of the Zingian family of languages on the 
eastern side of Africa, occur in the Galla and Wa- 
kudvi tribes, the former near the coast, the latter 
wandering over the plains west and south of Ukamba. 
It is to be regretted that Dr. Krapf gives no account 
of the Wakudvi, who are evidently of Abessinian 
origin, probably from the left bank of the Gojeb. 
He does not even tell us how they call themselves. 
Neither does he bestow four sentences on the Wase- 
géju, who dwell on the coast south of Mombas. 
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Their clay caps attracted the notice of Malte-Brun. 
But these people have another claim to attention, for 
they have figured in history. The Mossequejos (the 
same people), a valiant, pastoral tribe, saved Mombas 
from the Zimbas in 1589: and there is ground for 
suspecting that they also, though now assimilated in 
language and manners with their immediate neigh- 
bours, are originally from the borders of Abessinia. 
With respect to the cutlery of the Meremongdo (Wa- 
kamba) also, which is said to be excellent, —their iron, 
of the best possible quality, being exported to India 
and the Persian Gulf,— Dr. Krapf is quite silent. 
Neither has his visit to Usambdara on the Pangani 
thrown the least light on the reputed dense popu- 
lation of Kazita and Vuga. 

On the other hand, Dr. Krapf establishes fully, 
though indirectly, the important fact that there is no 
chain of mountains, no edge of a great table land, 
running parallel to the coast in Eastern Africa. All 
the mountains that he saw, those of Usambara, Pare, 
Teita, Kilima Njdro, and Kénia, are insulated groups, 
rising from a sea-like plain, supposed by him to reach 
to the heart of the continent, and which may be 
suspected even of sinking to some distance westward. 
He and Mr. Rebmann give the names of a dozen 
nations between Kilima Njdro and Moenemoézi. 
The wide distance between the last-named country 
and the basin of the Nile will appear from the follow- 
ing short narrative :—‘“Bana Kheri said that he had 
made a journey of fifty days from Puge (a tribe of 
Uniamesi), to a country called Ujambara, in the north 
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of Uniamesi. From Ujambara he went down a river 
of the same name. Having sailed down on the river 
for the space of six days, he was seized with fever 
and compelled to abstain from proceeding to the west 
coast, as he had intended. He said his companions 
did actually go to the west coast.” Now it is quite 
clear that any river flowing from east to west, fifty 
days north of Pughe, must either be the Nile or be 
south of the Nile, since the Nile cannot flow across 
it; consequently, there is a distance of fifty days’ 
journey, or 300 geographical miles, at the least, 
between the northernmost part of Moenemoézi and 
the Nile. 

In surveying the labours of Dr. Krapf as a tra- 
veller, it is impossible not to be struck with the lofti- 
ness of his ambition, and the resolute energy with 
which he aims at solving single-handed, for he repels 
every aid, all the great problems of African geography. 
He holds that, in Africa, geographical discovery must 
precede evangelisation, and that it will be time 
enough to think of cultivating a corner of the im- 
mense vineyard, when the whole of it shall have been 
explored. But the weakness of ambition is manifest 
in his blind attachment to grand problems, and his 
disinclination to relinquish the delusions connected 
with them. Miserably poor in facts, he is profuse of 
theory, his distances are exaggerated, his bearings 
all in disorder, his etymologies puerile, and he seems 
to want altogether those habits of mental accuracy 
without which active reason is a dangerous faculty. 
Discoveries and theories of so loose a texture as his 
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must necessarily give rise to doubt and discussion. 
Without such discussion, of which he appears to be 
impatient, what is to become of the interests of truth? 
All human truths require for their recognition a 
certain measure and fulness of light, which we have a 
right to demand of their promulgators. Science owes 
nothing to oracles. Geography, in particular, owing 
to its easy accessibility and popular nature, is liable 
to be hindered in its progress by superficial learning, 
system building, and empty pretension. Discoveries 
are sure to come into vogue if they be only wonder- 
ful and novel; their authenticity is the last thing 
thought of. It is clear that geography can never be 
advanced to the rank of science unless by the con- 
stant application of exact, searching, and rigorous 
criticism. The justness of these remarks will be 
obvious to Dr. Krapf when he considers that geo- 
graphers are even now busily rearing, avowedly on 
his authority, chains of mountains and tablelands in 
Eastern Africa, where he saw nothing of the kind; 
and that the most distorted and confessedly erroneous 
portion of his map is precisely that which has been 
selected as the basis of speculation. With respect to 
those eternal snows on the discovery of which Messrs. 
Krapf and Rebmann have set their hearts, they have so 
little of shape or substance, and appear so severed from 
realities, that they take quite a spectral character. 
No one has yet witnessed their eternity: dogmatic 
assertion proves nothing; of reasonable evidence of 
perpetual snow there is not a tittle offered. The 
only sentence in Mr. Rebmann’s journal which ven- 
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tures to touch upon the fact of a fall of snow, is, as 
has been shown, neither genuine nor correct. We 
cannot help concluding, therefore, that the existence 
of perpetual snow in Eastern Africa has not been as 
yet satisfactorily established. 

But Kilima Njaro, even without snow, is a very 
lofty mountain; and, since it is probably not above 
120 miles from the sea, perhaps not much above 100, 
we might reasonably expect that it would be occa- 
sionally visible from the masthead ; and, indeed, if it 
be not visible from sea, it will be difficult to find the 
meaning of the following words of a very perspicuous 
and, for his age, well-informed writer, Fernandez d’ 
Enciso, who, speaking of Mombas, says ‘* And west of 
this port stands the Mount Olympus of Ethiopia, 
which is exceedingly high, and beyond it are the 
Mountains of the Moon, whence are the sources of 
the Nile.”* Here the supereminently lofty single 
mountain, Olympus, is clearly distinguished from the 
theoretical mountains of geographers. 

There still remains for consideration the southern, 
and not the least interesting, portion of our map. 
The Portuguese historians inform us that the empire 
of Monomotapa was bounded on the west by the 
country called Butua or Abutua, the inhabitants of 
which were totally distinct from the Mucaranga. In 
the southern part of the same empire was Majisa, an 


* “Y al oeste deste puerto (Mombaca) esta el monte Olimpo 
Etiopico, que es altissimo, y adelante del estan los Montes de Luna, 
a do son los nacimientos del Nilo.” Suma de Geographia, 1530, 
fol. 54.. In the first edition, 1518, the folios are not numbered. 
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elevated valley encircled by hills. This valley was 
the chief source of the gold of Sofalah. But Abutua 
also produced gold; the auriferous ground, always 
distinguishable by its extreme barrenness, was called 
Mattica; its occupants were the Botonga. This, it 
may be observed, was the name of the people dwelling 
behind Inhambane, and mixed in that place with the 
Mucaranga, who appear to have considered them as 
their southern neighbours in a general sense. When 
the native boatmen on the Zambeze use the words 
Bororo and Botonga, to signify the north and south 
respectively, they refer, not to the shores of the river, 
but to distant nations. We have no information 
respecting the natural landmarks between Mono- 
motapa and Abutua; but we are told that the latter 
country abounds in salt, which is wholly wanting in 
the former, as well as from the Zambeze northwards to 
Nyassa. Hence the comparatively moderate elevation 
of Abutua might be safely inferred. Maiiisa and 
the adjacent provinces are described as elevated, dry, 
and extremely cold. The people of Abutua were said 
to communicate frequently with the western coast.* 
The name Butua or Abutua is given equally to the 
people and to the country; but we have little doubt 
that it belongs properly to the former, and that it is 
the word Batda, “people” or ‘ nations,” which in those 
countries is often applied to Bushmen, or to strangers, 
in a somewhat disparaging sense, as in our expressions 
Heathen and Gentiles. The name Botonga, also, 
would be better written Batonga. | 


* Joao dos Santos, Ethiopia Oriental, 1609, fol. 55. 
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The country of Butua, or rather of the Batéa, has 
been recently visited, and found to present highly 
interesting and unexpected features, of which, in a 
coherent form at least, the Portuguese seem never to 
have received the least intimation. In July, 1849, 
a party of English travellers, namely, W. Cotton 
Oswell, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, the Rev. 
Daniel Livingstone, Missionary, and Mr. Murray, 
reached by great exertions the shores of Lake Ngami, 
in lat. 20° 20’ S., long. 23° 30’ E.* From this lake, a 
river—the Zouga—200 yards wide, flows E. and 
S. E. irregularly, about 300 miles, till it is lost in the 
sands. After crossing an almost waterless desert of 
deep sand, the travellers beheld with delight the fine 
river, and the lake extending out of sight to the 
north and west, its banks shaded with trees of great 
size. But they were still more pleased with the 
intelligence that, on the north and west, rivers flowed 
into the lake, communicating with other and greater 
rivers, and that there lay towards the N. E. a great 
extent of navigable waters. To the examination of 
these they returned the following year, and, crossing 
the Zouga to the northward, they drove their wagons 
to the banks of the Chobe, a fine navigable river, in 
lat. 18° 23’ S., long. 26° E., and thus penetrated to a 
distance of at least 2000 miles from Cape Town. 
Descending the Chébe some distance, in a canoe, they 
visited Sebitoane (rather, perhaps, Sibatoani), the 
paramount chief of all this country, who returned 


* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xx. pp. 138. 
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with them, and, falling sick, unfortunately died at 
their encampment. Leaving their wagons at the 
Chébe, they proceeded on horseback about 100 miles 
further N.E., to the banks of the Seshéke (sand-banks), 
in lat. 17° 28’ S., and found it to be from 300 to 500 
yards wide, with a great volume of water and 
considerable swell. The natives all agreed in stating 
that it comes from Lobale, above 400 miles distant, 
northwards or N.N.W. About four days’ journey 
below the point reached by the travellers, it forces its 
way in a contracted channel through some rocky 
hills, and is at length precipitated with such noise and 
vapour as to procure for the spot the name of Mosi wa 
thunya or Smoke-sounds (roaring vapours). Lower 
down it is joined by another river of less magnitude, 
the Maninchi or Bashukolompo, and the united waters 
then take the name of Zabeza or Zambéze. The 
Chébe also flows into the Seshéke from the west, and 
these rivers are reported to be furthermore connected 
with each other, and with Lake Ngami and its rivers, 
by numerous tranverse canals, which make of them, 
in the floods at least, a single system of waters. The 
Seshéke, or river of Barotse (but neither of these 
appellations appears to be the proper name of the 
river), the centre of the system, and the largest of all 
the streams connected with it, appears to inundate 
the adjacent country to a distance of 15 miles from 
its banks. In fact, the country round the lower 
course of these rivers must present, in copious floods, 
the appearance of a sea, the limits of which are not 
easily assigned. The whole region, overspread and 
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interlaced with swamps, rivers, and tranverse canals, 
as represented in the map founded on native in- 
formation, has an extent, from east to west, of 400 or 
500 miles. In the latitude of Lake Negami, also, but 
from three to six degrees further east, are immense 
salt-pans—that of Twetwe being supposed to have a 
length of 100 miles,— which are, of course, occasionally 
lakes. But the filling of the salt lakes and the general 
inundation of the country seem to take place only 
occasionally, and not periodically. The climate is 
dry; little rain falls, and the floods which give 
fertility to the soil come from a great distance. But 
they are sometimes delayed and deficient in quantity. 
Such appears to have been the case both in 1849 
and 1850, so that it still remains doubtful whether 
the inundation of the country and its conversion 
into a great lake, interspersed with islands, be a 
frequent or a rare phenomenon. 

It is long since the Bachuana first made known 
the existence of a great inland sea, to the N. of their 
country. Dr. Campbell, in 1815, heard of the Lake 
Mampuru, 7.¢. the roaring of lions, which proves to 
be Lake Ngami. The native accounts, however, do 
not all point to this lake, but rather to the inundated 
country further N. and N.E., and which is occasionally 
a great sea, or to some branch of that great system of 
waters. One of the Sichuana names of a great lake in 
the N. expresses its purgative quality, and therefore 
indicates a salt lake. The Nokaa Batletle (Hottentots’ 


lake or river) is said to be a six weeks’ journey distant 
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from the Bamangwatu. The Amazulu call the lake 
Ukulu, and say that it is three months distant from 
their country. Others name the sea near which 
Sibatoani lived Macori, which perhaps means canoes.” 
The country round the lake is low, and covered with 
a white incrustation, doubtless the salt of Butua. 
The water of the lake is said to run always in the 
same direction, which alludes probably to the motion 
of the waves, and testifies to the constancy of the 
winds during the season of the floods. The French 
Protestant missionaries in the country of the Bastito 
heard of Lake Marabai, and supposed very erro- 
neously that under this name Lake Mardavi was in- 
tended.t ‘The chiefs’ title, Mardvi, is used by the 
Portuguese, but not by the natives, as a designation 
of country. The Marabai of Arbousset is obviously 
the Omaribai of Campbell; and in the form of the 
latter word it is easy to recognise the dialect of the 
western coast, whence most of the tribes about Lake 
Ngami appear to be derived. The French mission- 
aries learned also that Lake Marabai is fed by the 
river Toubatsi, of which the Mogomatsi is a branch, 
and that it is surrounded by deep and dangerous 
bogs. These dangerous bogs occur frequently in the 
plains of Butta and in Lobale. Toubatsi is probably 
the true general name of the river which Messrs. 
Oswell and Livingstone call the Seshéke. The name 
Toubatsi brings to mind the Lake Timbaze, of which 


* Information furnished by Dr. Andrew Smith. 


{ Arbousset et Daumas, Narration d’un Voyage d’Exploration, 
&e. p. 364. 
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the Arab Mohammed ben Ahmed heard on the shores 
of Nyassa, as being a month distant to the W. (8.W.). 

The people dwelling on the shores of Lake Ngami 
are chiefly Batoani, a small Bechuana tribe, and the 
Batletle, Baclecle, or Bayeye, whose Bechuana name, 
derived from the unutterable gaga, men, betrays their 
Hottentot origin. They are called also Bakdéba or 
serfs. ‘These people, who have come from the Da- 
mara country, on the western coast, are the active 
boatmen and fishermen of the lake. Bushmen, also, 
of Hottentot race inhabit the desert above the Zouga; 
but they are not famished or diminutive, as their 
desert is far from being unproductive. The country 
of the great waters N. and N.E. is called Linokanoka, 
or rivers on rivers. It is in many places difficult of 
access, owing to the dangerous bogs and quagmires 
besetting it; yet it appears to grow populous towards 
the N., and the tribes enumerated as dwelling along 
- the rivers are numerous. LEighty chief towns or vil- 
lages acknowledged the authority of Sibatoani, whose 
power has now devolved on his daughter, residing at 
Barotse. Her own tribe are the Makaldélo. The 
agents of the slave trade reached this country for the 
first time in 1850. <A party of people called Mambari, 
who came from the west, bought about 200 boys in 
Sibatoani’s towns, and induced his people to join them 
on a marauding expedition eastwards. 

The first question suggested by these interesting 
discoveries is: Whether the great river formed by the 
junction of the Seshéke and Maninchi, and which 


takes the name of Zabeza or Zambéze, be identical 
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with the Zambéze of Monomotapa, lower down called 
the Cuama. This must be answered in the negative ; 
for the waters of the interior are lowest in March and 
April, when the Cuama is quite full, and the floods 
are at their height in July and August, when the 
Cuama is hardly navigable for a boat.* This plain, 
unequivocal, well-determined fact sets the question 
completely at rest, and proves that no connection 
whatever exists between these two Zambézes, the 
sources of which respectively lie in totally different 
climates. The contrast between the two rivers is as 
strong as possible. The eastern Zambéze sinks so 


low in July, that the greater part of its bed is laid - 


dry, and becomes for a time the chief road of the 
country. The uncovered mud banks rise twenty feet 
above the water, and the river is fordable a short 
distance above Tete; while, at the same season, an 
immense flood sweeps through the plains of the 


interior, at a distance perhaps of 500 miles; a - 


distance which a flood might easily descend in five 
days. On the other hand, when the eastern river is 
pouring down its torrents, the same plains are quite 
dry and glittering with saline incrustations. It is 
remarkable that the information of these well-travelled 
natives should have terminated at the point where 
their river takes the name of Zambéze. May they 
not have passed over at this point from experience to 


* Dos Santos, Ethiopia Oriental, liv. 1. fol. 45. ; Botelho, Me- 
moria Estatistica, &c. 1835, p. 243. ; Lieutenant Browne’s Voyage 
to Sena in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. ii. 
p. 138-9. 
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theory ? They pointed out highlands towards the 
S.E. and E., in the very direction of the united 
waters; and if the river changes its course com- 
pletely, and, flowing northwards from the plain to the 
mountain, forces a way through the latter, it is not 
easy to explain how they came to omit so striking a 
fact. But, on the other hand, the disappearance of 
a great river by absorption and evaporation is a fact 
of a somewhat negative character, and, not falling at 
once within the grasp of the senses, would naturally 
fail to be recognised by ignorant and superficial 
observers.* 

Although the non-identity of the river of Butua 
with that of Monomopata needs no further proof, yet 
we cannot avoid representing how incredible it is 
that the Portuguese should have been settled on the 
Zambéze, for three centuries, without ever learning 
its true course, or even the fact that it is still a great 
river above Zumbo. They have long believed, and 
still believe, that its sources are in Manisa and not 
far from those of the river Save. This opinion rests, 
doubtless, on the reports of the Muzimbazes or native 
mercantile travellers, who cross the country in all 
directions. But the Portuguese themselves have 
occasionally ventured as far as Zumbo or Manisa, and, 
in the middle of the last century, the latter country 
was explored by a well-informed naturalist, Manoel 


* That the Seshéke joins the Zambéze or Cuama is evidently 
not the statement of the natives, but only the conjecture of our 
travellers——See Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. 


xxi. p. 24. 
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Galvao de Silva. It is worthy of remark that De- 
lagoa Bay owes its name to the belief, founded on 
native reports, that its northern river, named after- 
wards, by Lourenco Marques, the Espiritu Santo, 
and now the King George’s River or Manissa of our 
charts, flows from a great lake; that is to say, the 
early native accounts connected the floods of the 
Seshéke with the Limpopo*; hence it is obvious that, 
when De Barros described the great lake with populous 
islands, whence both the Zambéze and the Espiritu 
Santo flow round Monomotapa, so as to make it an 
island, he had in view the floods of the Seshéke. It 
is possible that Dos Santos also had the same picture 
before his mind when speaking, but not confidently, 
of the source of the Zambéze. But these writers, or 
De Barros at all events, in adopting the views of the 
natives, have furnished us indirectly with proof that 
these views were erroneous; for statements of such 
a character and from such authorities would ne- 
cessarily have been believed and acted on till refuted 
by experience; but, at the present day, they are not 
believed on the banks of the Zambéze.t 


* Decade IL. 8. The name of the lake, Zebe, was probably learned 
by the Portuguese at Delagoa Bay, or Inhambane. In the Kafir 
language, a lake is called ichibi, which, further N., would become 
izibi. It is remarkable that Jacob de Bucquoi, the Dutch engineer 
who constructed the fort in Delagoa Bay, denies the existence of the 
lake, but yet the position assigned by him to the source of the 
Majisa nearly coincides with Lake Ngami. Aanmerkelyke Ont- 
moetingen in de Zestien jaarige Reize naar de Indién, &c., door J. 
de Bucquoi, Haarlem, 1744, p. 9. 

+ Botelho, Memoria Estatistica, &c., p. 126.; Capt. Owen’s 
Voyage, vol. I. p. 317. 
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A system of internal waters, connected by canals 
and intermixed with marshes and salt-pans, and spread 
over some thousands of square miles, must owe its 
existence altogether to imperfect development of the 
river-courses. A complete channel being once cut to 
the sea, the country would be quickly drained. If 
we view this whole system of waters in its relation to 
the Zambéze or Cuama and to the Limpopo, Manisa, 
or King George’s River, we shall find the latter much 
more likely than the former to afford it an outlet to 
the sea. In fact, the south-eastern end of the Zouga 
is but 200 miles from the Limpopo; and if we follow 
the sand-rivers, as they are called, or rills along the 
rocks beneath the sand, we should come very near the 
latter river, the intervening country being all a level 
plain. Yet there is no evidence that these waters 
reach the sea by the Limpopo; but if, after spreading 
over thousands of square miles, filling extensive salt- 
marshes, and supplying the desert to a great distance 
with rivulets on the limestone beneath the sand, it 
wants the force to work itself a channel through the 
plain, straightforward to the Limpopo, how unlikely 
is it, that it should wheel round in its course and, 
leaving inundated plains in the rear, cut its way 
through the mountains! The fact seems to be that 
the plains of Butua are much lower than Monomopata 
collectively: that the southern and western borders 
of the latter country figure as mountains in those 
plains, the waters of which, being spread over an 
immense area, are wasted, either on the surface by 
evaporation, or beneath it through the sand and the 
fissures of the limestone rock. 
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When we cast a comprehensive glance at these 
discoveries, our notice is at once arrested by the 
circumstance that the Seshéke, or, we should rather 
say, the Toubatsi, rises in the same heights (Lobale) 
as the Lultia or Zaire; the two great rivers taking 
directly opposite courses. In Mr. Livingstone’s 
sketch of a map, constructed from native information, 
is marked a large river, the Langebongo, running to 
the N.N.W. Thisis evidently the Lulta, traced, by 
its affluent the Luefa (7. ¢. river), through the 
territories of Quiboque. When the people of Congo 
stated, as reported by D’Efciso, that their river (the 
Zaire) rises in high mountains, from which another 
great river flows in the opposite direction, it is evident 
that the Toubatsi was the river indicated. 

The map above alluded to contains a multitude of 
details, the interpretation or appreciation of which 
may appear to many doubtful. The central portion 
of it embraces a country hitherto quite unknown. 
On its borders are several names which we think may 
be explained with tolerable certainty ; and since, if 
our conjectures be well founded, the value of the 
whole map will be thereby enhanced, we shall 
proceed at once to disclose them. In the north- 
western angle of the map the Kuanja is clearly the 
Quanza; and the Babindele, the people of Benguela. 
Whether by Manakazela, whose town is forty-five days 
N.N. W. from Barotse, is to be understood the Lord 
of the Salt-marsh, Quigila, we shall not venture to 
decide. But here we come on firmer ground, and 
have no doubt that the Loval of the Benguelans is 

the Lobale of the Bachuana; who call the inhabitants, 
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of course, Balobale. South of Loval, from west to 
east, are the Sovas or chiefs, Canunga, Bunda, and 
Amboella, whose names appear to us to be the roots 
of the gentile names, Banyenko, Bamaponda and 
Bamoeiie, in Mr. Livingstone’s map. Next to Lobale, 
on the east, comes the dominion of the Cazembe, whose 
people, the Alunda or Arunda, are obviously the 
Balonda of the Bachuana. The Moviza, the Cazembe’s 
neighbours, who call themselves in the singular Mbiza, 
are the Babisa. The river Liambae, separating the 
Babisa from the Balonda, is the Luambeje of Quiburi’s 
people, or, liquefying the j, Luambeye, that is, the 
(New) Zambéze: the Mambowe, south of the Balonda, 
are the Ambos of the Portuguese. The descriptive 
expression Korishibilamakoa, following the Babisa in 
a marginal note, probably refers to the Whiteman’s 
Sea or Indian Ocean (in Sichuana makéa means a 
white man). Sebola makoa, the name supposed by 
Mr. Livingstone to be given to Nyassa by the 
Bachuana, appears to us to have been derived, from 
the expression just mentioned, by an erroneous ana- 
lysis. The Basanko of the sketch are probably the 
Sangas of the Portuguese, dwelling on the banks of 
the Aruangoa. Further south we have no hesitation 
in identifying the Batoka of the sketch with the 
Botonga of the Portuguese writers. As to the 
name Maninchi, given to the river which joins the 
Tobatsi towards its termination (its other name, 
Bashukolompo, is evidently that of a people), may it 
not be a form of Majfiisa? Thus it appears that the 
sketch founded on native information coincides in its 
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outlines with our map throughout, from west by north 
to east, in order, coherence, and general bearing, but 
not in exact distance and position. Its error lies 
chiefly in its tendency to unite all the known rivers 
in one great system. There still remains a question, 
arising out of the narrative of these discoveries, which 
deserves a moment’s notice :— Who were the Mambari, 
the slave dealers from the west, who visited Sibatoani 
in 1850? We answer, they were the Mucobale, who 
dwell round the new Portuguese colony of Mossdé- 
medes Bay (Little Fish Bay), in Benguela, lat. 15° 
12’S. The name Mucobale (native or inhabitant of 
Nbale) may be exchanged for the more familiar form 
of Mambale, which, in the interior, would probably 
be pronounced Mambare. 7 

The highly interesting and improveable country 
thus brought to light by Messrs. Oswell and Living- 
stone, will probably start Into importance before long. 
The emigrant Boers are now located on the southern 
side or right bank of the Limpopo or Manisa, while 
on the opposite bank spread the plains which absorb 
the last drainings of the Tobatsi. As the Boers 
increase, and become well acquainted with the 
country, they will not fail to exercise a stirring 
influence on the well-watered, well-timbered region 
towards the north-west. A journey of 300 miles 
over a level plain is to them a trifle. They will also 
discover, before long, that they are in the immediate 
vicinity of those gold mines to which Sofalah owed 
all its ancient celebrity. The river Mafiisa has been 
said to be navigable in large boats 160 miles, up to 
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the Falls, and above these 120 miles in small boats. 
These distances are probably exaggerated. 

It is not in their results alone that discoveries 
are interesting; but also in their early germination 
and their development, which is rarely so instan- 
taneous as the vulgar imagine. While enjoying in 
contemplation the new regions just revealed to us, we 
ought to remember that the expediency and probable 
facility of exploring the country on the left bank of 
the Mafisa, and towards the sources of the Zambéze, 
were pointed out nineteen years ago, in a memoir, 
which assumed that the Mariqua and Limpopo were 
the head-waters of the Manisa, which now seems to 
be fully established.* The project then received a 
luke-warm support, but was eventually strangled by 
the parasitic schemes which fastened on it immediately. 
The expedition prepared to carry the design into 
execution was, in fact, a mere sham; and the learned 
body which had adopted the design soon forgot all 
_ of it that deserved to be remembered. 

Those who regard geography as the handmaid of 
history, charged with the office of unfolding and 
elucidating the influential incidents of our terrestrial 
habitation, will recognise with pleasure the truth- 
fulness of the outline presented by the recapitulation 
of the preceding pages. A great lake is described as 
being situate near the line of communication across 
the continent. The direction of this line, though 
told in varying terms, is yet constant; it goes from 


* Memoir on the Civilisation of the Tribes near Delagoa Bay, 
by W. D. Cooley, 1833. 
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Congo to Sofdlah, or from Angola to Monomotapa, 
or from the Zaire to the Zambéze; and these two 
rivers are said to issue from the lake. That the 
Zaire should be supposed to have its sources in the 
lake is not surprising, since the road to the lake goes 
for some hundreds of miles up the valley of that 
river. The choice of the road is equally natural, for 
it leads over well-watered elevated lands, crossed by 
a lively stream at every three miles, on an average. 
It is on such highlands that the indigenous civilisation 
of Africa is invariably found. The rank and over- 
powering vegetation of lowlands within the tropics 
defies the control of savage man, who, unable to 
cope with the exuberant vigour of nature, sinks into 
abject dependence on the frequently profuse but still 
casual bounty of the woods. Husbandry begins 
with pastoral life on the open plains, near the sources 
of the rivers. It is likely, therefore, that the elevated 
eastern side of the valley of the Lulia was soon 
peopled. But, for the same reason, the elevated land 
on the eastern side of the lake, round the sources of 
the rivers descending to the Indian Ocean, early 
became the seat of a comparatively powerful and 
civilised race, the Mucaranga. Whether this name 
have reference to a great river, and whether the 
subsequent title of the empire, Moenemoézi, may not 
in like manner point to the collected waters on the 
west, are questions the discussion of which would 
be in this place premature and fruitless.* A branch 


* When we know exactly how the Moenemoézi call themselves 
and their country, we shall be better able to compare this name 
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of the Mucaranga went southwards and occupied the 
country which was enriched at an early age by the 
gold mines of Manisa and the commerce of Sofalah. 
The mineral products of the central highland, at the 
sources of the Lulta, fed and impelled the intercourse 
in both directions. 

How far the lake served at different periods as a 
direct link in the communication it is hard to say. 
Since commerce and active navigation seem confined 
to its southern portion, we must conclude that further 
north they are discouraged by some physical or moral 
impediments; by the steep, inhospitable character of 
the eastern shore, or by wild and jealous tribes occu- 
pying the marshes on the west, or by both. But this 
break in the communication is repaired by tribes 
(the Moviza, &c.) who station themselves on the hills 
between the New Zambéze and the Aruangoa, in the 


with Massi, Moza, Muaza, Moviza, or (as the Portuguese write 
it) Muiza, and some other similar names, and these again with 
the words matse, metsi, mosi, messi, magi, signifying water. These 
latter words are all plural. Nyassa or Nyassi might also be plural. 
The Mucaranga word Aruangoa, Arwanha, or Ruénia (for it is 
written variously by the Portuguese) undoubtedly signifies a river, 
and the latter form, Ruéna or Luéna, extends far and wide into the 
Bachuana country, and to Angola. The Ovaherero say Omaronga ; 
the Pongue at the Gaboon, Carongo or Aruongo. The name 
Ranga, or, as Mariano wrote it, Ruenga, approaches closely to the 
Mucaranga form. But where we have to tread our way among so 
many varying dialects and sounds, not perhaps perfectly repre- 
sented in European alphabets, we must abstain from hasty conjec- 
tures. It is remarkable that in Monomotapa the chief officers of 
the king’s guard were called Mucamoegi. Was not this a title of 
eminence, alluding to the ancient country (Moegi or Moezi) of the 
Mucaranga ?—Man. Godinho, Vita Patris Gonz. Silveriz, p. 115. 
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capacity of traders and carriers. They convey the 
ivory and copper from the Luapula to the sea-coast. 
They also restore the communication, once important, 
between the separated branches of the Mucaranga. 
The commercial character of their barren country is 
rendered visible by the numerous settlers in and near 
it from the southern end of Nyassa. Near the Aru- 
angoa we find Massi, the same name which, two cen- 
turies ago, occurred fifteen days up the lake. A 
little further north on the road is Mambo Mucanguro, 
i.é. the native Manguro king. Near him are the 
Muceba or Xiva, as the Portuguese call them, evi- 
dently the Muchiva, whom Khamis enumerated among 
the Wanyassa. Further north, near the New Zambézi, 
is Morunga Mambara; the latter name -being that of 
a great nation S. of Ido. Even Chipaco, the Ca- 
zembe’s southern feudatory, seems to be a stranger, and 
is called by the native travellers Camango (Muca- 
mango). Finally, the Auembe have dispossessed the 
Moviza, doubtless not for the sake of their sterile soil, 
but of their commerce. These hills, which we shall 
still call the Moviza country, form an important and 
well-established point in the communication across 
the continent. 

But now we approach the Zambéze, which was 
also said to issue from the lake. Such a belief was 
quite in unison with the general tenor of native 
African geography, since the chief feeders of that 
river, the Aruangoa and the Shire, rise in the high- 
lands round the southern end of the lake. And, 
besides, the Mucaranga settled on its southern banks, 
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would naturally cherish a belief connecting the river 
of their adopted country with their original home in 
the north. The traffic of these Mucaranga with the 
Moviza, across the country of the Mardvi, completed 
the line of communication—the only one distinctly 
pointed out— between the eastern and western coasts 
of Africa. It is true that from the Lualdba to the 
Zambéze the route may have gone occasionally down 
the valley of the Seshéke, and thence eastwards to 
Monomotapa. But, however clear may be the allu- 
sion in one or two authors to the lake, or rather floods 
of Butta, there is no trace of an established com- 
mercial intercourse in that quarter; and it is certain 
that the permanent lake in the neighbourhood of the 
Mucaranga figures exclusively in the accounts col- 
lected on the populous coasts of Eastern Africa. 

In the neighbourhood of Kilwa, long the emporium 
of Eastern Africa, a great river reaches the coast from 
a distance of 500 miles, its numerous branches water- 
ing a very wide region; and the same locality presents 
another spectacle, rare in Africa; namely, that of the 
trade of the interior descending fully and freely to 
the coasts in a settled course. A little further north 
the river of Pangéni descends from Kilima Njaro, — 
flowing 8. and E. About 200 miles N. of Pangani is 
the mouth of the Ozi, the river which collects the 
northern streams from the same mountain. The whole 
region embraced by those rivers is, with the excep- 
tion of the maritime slope, deficient in running waters, 
and offers a clear proof of the absence so far of any 
chain of mountains parallel to the coast. Then comes 
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a group of mountains (Kénia or Ndur kenia), ranging 
at right angles to the coast. The greatest river 
known to the inhabitants of this mountainous country 
appears to be the Webbe or Nile of Makddisho. In 
the outline here presented, the Mountains of the 
Moon and the sources of the Nile make no figure; 
but they have been excluded by no effort but that of 
adhering to sober reason and authentic evidence. 
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ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE 


NEW WORKS and NEW 


of 


EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 
Messrs. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 








Miss Acton’s Modern Cookery for Private 
Families, reduced to a System of Easy Prac- 

. tice in a Series of carefully-tested Receipts, 
in which the Principles of Baron Liebig and 
other eminent Writers have been as much as 
possible applied and explained. Newly-re- 
vised and enlarged Edition ; with 8 Plates, 
comprising 27 Figures, and 150 Woodcuts. 
Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SS In this Cookery Book the Quantity of 


every article “necessary for the preparation 
of each receipt, and the Trme required for 
its preparation, are minutely stated. 

Acton’s English Bread-Book for Domestic Use, 
adapted to Families of every grade. Fep. 
8yo. price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Aikin.—Select Works of the British 
Poets, from Ben Jonson to Beattie. With 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. 
Arxin. New Edition, with Supplement by 
-Lyoy AIKin ; consisting of additional Selec- 
tions from more recent Poets. 8vo. 18s. 


Arago(F.)—Biographies of Distinguished 
Scientific Men. ‘Translated by Admiral 
W. H.Smyrn, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c.; the Rev. 
BADEN Powe tt, M.A.; and RoBerT GRant, 
‘M.A., F.R.A.S. 8yo. 18s. 

Arago’s Meteorological Essays. With an 
Introduction by Baron Humxpotpt. Trans- 
lated under the superintendence of Major- 
General E. Sapivz, R.A., Treasurer and 
V.P.R.S. 8yvo. 18s. 


4rago’s Popular Astronomy. Translated and 
edited by Admiral W. H. Smyru, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. ; and Ropert Grant, M.A., F.R.AS. 
In Two Volumes. Vot. I. 8yo. with Plates 
- and Woodcuts, 21s, 


By Matthew Arnold. 
First Series, Third Edition. Fep. 8yo. 
price 5s. 6d. Sxzconp SERrkEs, price 5s. 

Arnold.— Merope, a Tragedy. By Matthew 
ARNOLD. With a Preface and an Historical 
Introduction. Fep. 8yo. 5s. 





Lord Bacon’s Works. A New Edition, 
revised and elucidated; and enlarged by the 
addition of many pieces not printed before. 
Collected and edited by Robert Leste 
Exuis, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; JameEs Spreppine, M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and Dougias 
Denon Hearn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge.— 
Vots. I. to III. 8vo. 18s. each; Von. IV. 
14s,; and Vor. V. 18s., comprising the 
Division of Philosophical Works ; with a co- 
pious INDEX. 

*,* Vors. VI. and VII., comprising 

Bacon’s Literary and Professional Works, are 

just ready. 


Joanna Baillie’s Dramatic and Poetical 
Works: Comprising the Plays of the Pas- 
sions, Miscellaneous Dramas, Metrical Le- 
gends, Fugitive Pieces, and Ahalya Baee; 
with the Life of Joanna Baillie, Portrait, 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
cloth ; or 42s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 


Baker. — The Rifle and the Hound in 
Ceylon. By S. W. Baxer, Esq. New 
Edition, with 13 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Baker. — Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon. 
By S. W. Baxer, Esq. With 6 coloured 
Plates. 8vo. price 15s. 


Barth. — Travels and Discoveries in 
North and Central Africa: Being the Jour- 
nal of an Expedition undertaken under 
the auspices of Her Britannic Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the Years 1849—1855. By 
Henry Bartu, Ph.D., D.C.L., Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical and Asiatic Societies, 
&e. With numerous Maps, Wood Engray- 
ings, and Illustrations in tinted Lithography. 
5 vols. 8vo. £5. 5s. cloth. 


“* Few books of travel | leave the reader nothing 
have we closed with so keen | todesire. Theauthor’s quali- 
an interest or so complete a | fications place him in the 
confidence in the narrator as | first rank of scientific ex- 
these of Dr. Barth. Short of | plorers.”  ATHENZUM,. 
actual personal survey, they 
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NEW WORKS anp NEW EDITIONS 





Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Rents and 


Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, at both Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day ; as revised by Mr. Donatpson. 
Seventh Edition, enlarged and adapted to the 
Present Time: With the Principles and 
Mode of Valuing Land and other Property 
for Parochial Assessment and Enfranchise- 
ment of Copyholds, under the recent Acts of 
Parliament. By Rosrert Baker, Land- 
Agent and Valuer, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Black’s Practical Treatise on Brewing, 
based on Chemical and Economical Princi- 
ples: With Formule for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. New 
Edition, with Additions. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports; 
or, a complete Account, Historical, Prac- 
tical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &e. New Edition, revised 
and corrected; with above 600 Woodcut 
Illustrations from Drawings by J. Leech, 
Alken, T. and G, Landseer, R. B. Davis, 
and other Artists. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 42s. 
half-bound. 


Blair’s Chronological and Historical 
Tables, from the Creation to the Present 
Time: With Additions and Corrections from 
the most authentic Writers; including the 
Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the 
Period from the Exode to the Temple. 
Dnder the revision of Sr Heyry Ettis, 
K.H. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. half-morocco. 


‘Bloomfield. — The Greek Testament, 
with copious English Notes, Critical, Phi- 
lological, and Explanatory. Especially 
adapted to the use of Theological Students 
and Ministers. By the Rev. 8. T. Bioom- 
FIELD, D.D., F.S.A. Ninth Edition, revised. 
2 vols. 8yo. with Map, price £2. 8s. 


Dr. Bloomfield’s College and School Edition of 
the Greek Testament: With brief English 
Notes, chiefly Philological and Explanatory. 
Seventh Edition; with Map and Index. 
Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Bloomfield’s College and School Lexicon 
to the Greek Testament. New Edition, 
carefully revised. Fep. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam-Engine 
in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam-Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture: With Practical Instructions for the 
Manufacture and Management of Engines 
of every ‘class. Fourth Edition, enlarged ; 
with 89 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 





Bourne.—A Treatise on the Steam- 


Engine, in its Application to “Mines, Mills, 
Steam-Navigation, and Railways. By the 
Artisan Club. Edited byJonn Bourne, O.B. 
New Edition; with 33 Steel Plates and 349 
Wood Engravings. 4to. price 27s. 


Bourne.—A Treatise on the Screw Propeller: 


With various Suggestions of Improvement. 
By Joun Bourne, C.E, New Edition, tho- 
roughly revised and corrected. With 20 
large Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 4to. 
price 38s. 


Boyd.— A Manual for Naval Cadets. 


Published with the sanction and approyal 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty. By Joun M‘Neri1n Boyp, Captain, 
R.N. With Compass-Signals in Colours, 
and 236 Woodeuts. Fep. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


Brande.—A Dictionary of Science, Lite- 


rature, and Art: Comprising the History, 
Description, and Scientific Principles of 
every Branch of Human Knowl ; with 
the Derivation and Definition of all the 
Terms in general use. Edited by W. T. 


Branve, F.R.S.L. and E.; assisted by Dr. 


J. Cauvin. Third Edition, revised and cor- 
rected ; with numerous Woodcuts. 8yo. 60s, 


Professor Brande’s Lectures on Organic 


Chemistry, as applied to Manufactures ; 
including Dyeing, Bleaching, Calico-Print- 
ing, Sugar-Manufacture, the Preservation 
of Wood, Tanning, &c. ; delivered before the 
Members of the Royal Institution. Edited 
by J. Scorrery, M.B. Fep. 8yo. with 
Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. 


Brewer. — An Atlas of History and Geo- 
graphy, from the Commencement of the 


Christian Era to the Present Time: Com- 
prising a Series of Sixteen coloured M 
arranged in Chronological Order, with Ilus- 
trative Memoirs. By the Rey. J.S. BREWER, 
M.A., Professor of English History and 
Literature. in King’s College, London. 
Second dition, revised and corrected. 
Royal 8yo. 12s. 6d. half-bound. 


Brialmont,—The Life of the Duke of 


Wellington. From the French of AtExts 
BuratMont, Captain on the Staff of the 
Belgian Army: With Emendations and 
Additions. By the Rev. G. R. Gunre, M.A., 
Chaplain-General to the Forces and Pre- 
bendary of St. Panl’s. With i Plans 
of Battles, and Portraits. WVors. I, and If. 
8r0. 380s. Ree 


Brodie. — Psychological Inquiries, in a 


Series of Essays intended to illustrate the 
Influence of the Physical Organisation on 
the Mental Faculties. By Sir Benzamrn C, 
Bropig, Bart. Third Edition. Fep.8yo. 5s. 





PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, BROWN, anv CO. 5 





Bull.— The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. By 
T. Burr, M.D., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians ; formerly Physician- 
Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery 
Institution. New Edition. Fecp. 8vo. 5s. 


Dr, T. Bull’s Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room: With 
an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion 
with those subjects, &c.; and Hints upon 
Nursing. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Bunsen. — Christianity and Mankind, 
their Beginnings and Prospects. By 
Baron C.C.J. Bunsen, D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. 
Being a New Edition, corrected, remodelled, 
and extended, of Hippolytus and his Age. 
7 vols. 8vo. £5. 5s. 

*,* This Edition is composed of three distinct works, 
which may be had separately, as follows :— ~ 
Hi d his Age; or, th inni d 
teem Cinmtanly, Tella tas 30 
2, Outline of the Philosophy of Universal History 2p- 
plied to and Religion: Containing an Ac- 
count of the Alphabetical Conferences. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price £1, 13s. 


8, Analecta Ante-Nicena, $ vols, 8vo, price £2. 2s, 


Bunsen.—LyraGermanica. Translated 
from the German by CaTHERINE WINK- 
wortu. Fifth Edition of the First Srnrrzs, 
Hymns for the Sundays and chief Festivals 
of the Christian Year. Sxconp Series, the 
Christian Life. Fep. 8vo. price 53. each 
Series. ; 

*,* These selections of German Hymns have been made 


collections published in Germany by Baron BUNSEN; 
and form companion volumes to 


Theologia Germanica: Which setteth forth 
many fair lineaments of Divine Truth, and 
saith very lofty and lovely things touching 
a Perfect Life. Translated by Susanna 
Wixrwortu. With a Preface by the Rev. 
Cares Kincstry; anda Letter by Baron 
Bunsen. Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Bunsen. — Egypt’s Place in Universal 


History: An Historical Investigation, in 
Five Books. By Baron C. C. J. Bunsen, 
D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. Translated from the 
German by C. H. Corrrett, Esq., M.A. 
With many Illustrations. Vou. I. 8yo. 28s.; 
Vor, II. 8yo. 30s. 


Bishop Butler’s General Atlas of Modgrn 
and Ancient Geography ; comprising Fifty- 
two full-coloured Maps; with complete In- 
dices. New Edition, nearly all re-engraved, 
enlarged, and greatly improved. Edited by 
the Author’s Son. Royal 4to. 24s. half-bound. 

The Modern Atlas of 28 full-coloured Maps, 


Royal 8vo. price 12s. 
Separately |e ‘Ancient Atlas of 2 full-coloured Maps. 
Royal 8vo. price 12s, 





Bishop Butler’s Sketch of Modern and 
Ancient Geography. New Edition, tho- 
roughly revised, with such Alterations intro- 
duced as continually progressive Discoveries 
and the latest Information have rendered 
necessary. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


Burton.--First Footsteps in East Africa ; 
or, an Exploration of Harar. By Ricwarp 
F. Burton, Captain, Bombay Army. With 
Maps and coloured Plates. 8vo. 18s. 


Burton. — Personal Narrative of a Pil- 
grimage to El Medinah and Meccah. By 
Ricuarp F. Burton, Captain, Bombay 
Army. Second Edition, revised; with colouied 
Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 
price 24s, 


The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popular Digest 
of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal ; 
with a Dictionary of Law Terms, Maxims, 
Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct 
Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, 
Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties; 
Post-Office Regulations ; and Prison Disci- 
pline. 17th Edition, comprising the Public 
Acts oftheSession 1858. Fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Cabinet Gazetteer: A Popular Geogra- 
phical Dictionary of All the Countries of 
the World. By the Author of The Cabinet 
Lawyer. Fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Calendars of State Papers, Domesiic 
Series, published under the Direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction 
of H.M. Secretary of State for the Home 
Department :— 


The Reign of JAMES I. 1603-23, edited by 
Mrs. Green. Vots.I. to III. imperial 8vo. 
15s. each. 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 1625-26, edited 
by Joun Bruce, V.P.S.A. Imperial 8yo. 15s, 


The Reigns of EDWARD VI., MARY, 
ELIZABETH, 1547-80, edited by R. Lemon, 
Esq. Imperial 8yo. 15s, 


Historical Notes relative to the History 
of England, from the Accession of HENRY 
VIII. to the Death of ANNE (1509-1714), 
compiled by F. 8. Thomas, Esq. 3 vols. 
imperial 8yo. 40s. 


State Papers relating to Scotland, from the 
Reign of HENRY VIII. to the Accession of 
JAMES I. (1509-1603), and of the Corre- 
spondence relating to MARY QUEEN of 
SCOTS, during her Captivity in England, 
edited by M. J. Toorrz, Esq. 2 vols. imp. 
8vo. 30s. 
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Calvert. — The Wife’s Manual; or, 
Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several 
Occasions of a Matron’s Life. By the Rev. 
W. Catvert, M.A. Ornamented from De- 
signs by the Author in the style of Queen 
Elizabeth's Prayer-Book. Second Edition. 
Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


Catlow.—Popular Conchology; or, the 
Shell Cabinet arranged according to the 
Modern System: With a detailed Account 
of the Animals, and a complete Descriptive 
List of the Families and Genera of Recent 
and Fossil Shells. By Agyrs Catzow. 
Second Edition, much improved ; with 405 
Woodcut Lilustrations. Post 8vo. price 14s. 


Cecil.— The Stud Farm; or, Hints on 
Breeding Horses for the Turf, the Chase, and 
the Road. Addressed to Breeders of Race- 
Horses and Hunters, Landed Proprietors, 
and especially to Tenant Farmers. By 
Crciz. Fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 5s. 


Cecil’s Stable Practice; or, Hints on Training 
for the Turf, the Chase, and the Road; 
with Observations on Racing and Hunt- 
ing, Wasting, Race-Riding, and Handi- 
capping: Addressed to Owners of Racers, 
Hunters, and other Horses, and to all who 
are concerned in Racing, Steeple-Chasing, 
and Fox-Hunting. Fecp. 8vo. with Plate, 
price 5s. half-bound. 


Chapman. — History of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and of the Thirty Years’ War up to the 
King’s Death: With some Account of its 
Conclusion by the Peace of Westphalia, in 
1648. By B. Capmany, M.A., Vicar of 
Letherhead. S8vo. with Plans, 12s. 6d. 


Chevreul On the Harmony and Contrast 
of Colours, and their Applications to the 
Arts: Including Painting, Interior Decora- 
tion, Tapestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Coloured 
Glazing, Paper-Staining, Calico-Printing, 
Letterpress-Printing, Map-Colouring, Dress, 
Landscape and Flower- ening, &c. &c. 
Translated by CHartrs Marten. Second 
Edition; with 4 Plates. Crown §8vo. 
price 10s. 6d, 


Conybeare and Howson.—The Life and 
Epistles of Saint Paul: Comprising a com- 
lete Biography of the Apostle, and a 
ITranslation of his Epistles inserted in 
Chronological Order. By the Rey. W. J. 
Conyprarnr, M.A.; and the Rev. J. S. 
Howson, M.A. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected ; with several Maps and Wood- 
cuts, and 4 Plates. 2 vols. square crown 
a 31s. 6d. cloth. 


Editi 


* The Original with more numerous Illustra- 
tice, in 2 vols, 4to. price also be had, 


—may 





Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages, 
published by the authority of H.M. Trea- 
sury, under the direction of the Master of 
B00 TRADB vr novnevede ssuniesowntestdiel Royal Syo. 


Capgrave’s Chronicle of England, edited by 
the Rey. F. C. Hinexston, M.A, ......8s. 6d. 


Chronicon Monasterii de eo edited 
by Rev. J. Srevenson.. .. Vou. T, 8s. 6d. 


Lives of Edward the Confessor, edited by 
the Rev. H. R. Luarp, M.A............: 8s. 


Monumenta Franciscana, edited by the Rey. 
J.S. Brewer, M.A. 3. 6d. 


Fasciculi Zizaniorum Magistri Ji ae 
Wyclif cum Tritico. Edited 17) the Rev. W. 
W. Suirury, M.A, ...83. 6d. 


Stewart’s Buik of the Croniclis of ‘Scotland, 
edited by W. B. Turnsvtt.....Vou. I. 8s. 6d. 


J. Capgrave Liber de Illustribus Henricis, 
edited by Rey. F. C. Hinersron, M.A. 8s. 6d. 


English Translation of Capgrave’s Book ¥ 
the Illustrious ee y the Rev. F. 
Hineeston, M.A, és vase LOs, 6d. 


Historia de Monasterii S. Augustini Cantua- 
rensis, edited by Rev. C. Harpwicke. 8s. 6d. 


eee eee eee eee eer 


Connolly.—History of the Royal Sappers 
and Miners: Including the Services of the 
Corps in the Crimea and at the Siege of — 
Sebastopol. By T. W.J. Connoxty, 
termaster of the Royal Engineers. 

Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 17 co- 
loured plates. 2 vols. 8yo. price 305, 


Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine: Com General Pathology, 
the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, — 
Morbid Structures, and the Disorders es- 
pecially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and — 
to the different Epochs of Life; with nume- 
rous approved Formule of the _Medicines_ 
recommended. Now complete in 8 yols. — 
8yvo. price £5. 11s. cloth. 


"a 
+ Yerba 


Bishop Cotton’s Instructions in the 
Doctrine and Practice of 
tended chiefly as an Introduction to bs 
mation. Fourth Edition. 18mo. 2s. vee 


Cresy’s Encyclopedia of Civil Zag 
Historical, Theoretical, and 


brought down to the Present Brine ina 
Supplement,comp: Metropolitan Water-— 
Supply, ees of te wns, Railways, — 
Cubical Proportion, Brick oon Tron Con- — 
struction, Iron Screw Piles, Tbh re ; 
&e. 8vo. 63s. cloth. 
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Crosse.— Memorials, Scientific and Li- 
terary, of Andrew Crosse, the Electrician. 
Edited by Mrs. Crossz. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Crowe.— The History of France. By 
-Eyrr Evans Crown. In Five Volumes. 
Vou. I. 8yo. price 14s. 


Cruikshank.— The Life of Sir John 
Falstaff, illustrated in a Series of Twenty- 
four original Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. Accompanied by an imaginary 
Biography of the Knight by Roserr B. 
BrovueH. Royal 8yo. price 12s, 6d. cloth. 


Lady Cust’s Invalid’s Book.— The In- 
yalid’s Own Book: A Collection of Recipes 
from yarious Books and various Countries. 
By the Honourable Lapy Cust. Second 
Lidition. F ep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


Dale.—The Domestic Liturgy and Family 
Chaplain, in Two Parts: Parr I. Church 
Services adapted for Domestic Use, with 
Prayers for Every Day of the Week, selected 
from the Book of Common Prayer; Part 
II. an appropriate Sermon for Every Sunday 
in the Year. By the Rev. Tuomas Date, 

Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 


M.A, m 
Second Edition. Post 4to. 21s. cloth; 


31s. 6d. calf; or £2. 10s. morocco. 
THE Famity CHAPLAIN, 12s. 
Separately {tas Domzsti¢ LiturGy, 10s, 6d, - 


Davies.—Algiers in 1857: Its Accessi- 
bility, Climate, and Resources described 
with especial reference to English Invalids ; 
with details of Recreation obtainable in its 
Neighbourhood added for the use of Tra- 
vellers in general. By the Rev. E. W. L. 
Davies, M.A., Oxon. Post 8vo. with 4 
Silustrations, 6s. 


Davy (Dr. J.)— The Angler and his 
Friend ; or, Piscatory Colloquies and Fish- 
ing Excursions. By Joun Davy, M.D., 
E.BS., &e. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 


‘The Angler in the Lake District: or, Piscatory 
Colloquies and Fishing Excursions in West- 
moreland and Cumberland. By JoHN 

_ Davy, M.D., F.B.8, Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Delabeche.—Report on the Geology of 

Cornwall, Devon, and West Somerset. By 

Sir H. T. Detasrcuz,F.R.S. With Maps, 
Plates, and Woodeuts. 8vo. price 14s. 


Dela Rive.—A Treatise on Electricity 
in Theory and Practice. By A. Dexa Rive, 
Professor in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated for the Author by OC. V. WaLKER, 
F.R.S. With numerous Woodcut Ilustra- 
tions. 3 vols. 8yo. price £3. 13s. cloth. 





Abbe Domenech’s Missionary Adven- 
tures in Texas and Mexico: A Personal 
Narrative of Six Years’ Sojourn in those 
Regions. Translated from the French under 
the Author’s superintendence. 8yo. with 
Map, 10s. 6d. 


The Eclipse of Faith; or, a Visit toa 
Religious Sceptic. 9¢hEdition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Defence of The Eclipse of Faith, by its 
Author: Being a Rejoinder to Protessor 
Newman’s Reply: Including a full Exami- 
nation of that Writer’s Criticism on the 
Character of Christ ; and a Chapter on the 
Aspects and Pretensions of Modern Deism. 
Second Edition, revised. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


The Englishman’s Greek Concordance of 
the New Testament: Being an Attempt ata 
Verbal Connexion between the Greek and 
the English Texts; including a Concordance 
to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek- 
English and English-Greek. New Edition, 
with a new Index. Royal 8vo. price 42s. 


The Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee Con- 
cordance of the Old Testament: Being an 
Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
the Original and the English Translations ; 
with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names 
and their Occurrences, &c. 2 vols. royal, 
8vo. £3. 13s. 6d.; large paper, £4. 14s. 6d. 


Ephemera’s Handbook of Angling; 
teaching Fly-Fishing, Trolling, Bottom- 
Fishing, Salmon-Fishing : With the Natural 
History of River-Fish, and the best Modes 
of Catching them. Third Edition, corrected 
and improved; with Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo.5s. 


Ephemera’s The Book of the Salmon: Com- 
prising the Theory, Principles, and Prac- 
tice of Fly-Fishing for Salmon; Lists of 
good Salmon Flies for every good River in 
the Empire; the Natural History of the 
Salmon, its Habits described, and the best 
way of artificially Breeding it. Fep. 8yvo. 
with coloured Plates, price 14s. 


Fairbairn.—Useful Information for En- 
gineers: Being a Series of Lectures delivered 
to the Working Engineers of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. With Appendices, containing 
the Results of Experimental Inquiries into 
the Strength of Materials, the Causes of 
Boiler Explosions, &c. By WitiiAm 
FatrBairn, F.R.S., F.G.S. Second Edition ; 
with numerous Plates and Woodcuts. Crown 
8yo. price 10s. 6d. 


Fischer.—Francis Bacon of Verulam: 
Realistic Philosophy and its Age. By Dr. 
K. Fiscuer. Translated by Jonn OXEN- 
FORD. Post 8yo. 9s. 6d. : 

B 








Forester.—Rambles in the Islands of 
Corsica and Sardinia: With Notices of 
their History, Antiquities, and present 
Condition. By Tomas Forester, Au- 
thor of Norway in 1848-1849. With 
coloured Map; and numerous Illustrations 
in Colours and Tints and on Wood, from 
Drawings made during the Tour by Lieut.- 
Col, M. A. Broputrn, R.A. Imperial 
8yo, price 28s, 


Garratt.—Marvels and Mysteries of In- 
stinct ; or, Curiosities of Animal Life. By 
GrorGe Garratr. Second Edition, revised 
and improved; with a Frontispiece. Fep. 
S8yo. price 4s. 6d, 


Gilbart.—A Practical Treatise on Bank- 
ing. By James Witr1aM Givpart, F.R.S., 
General Manager of the London and West- 
minster Bank. Sixth Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 2 vols. 12mo. Portrait, 163. 


Gilbart.— Logic for the Million: A 
Familiar Exposition of the Art of Reasoning. 
By J. W. Girpart, F.R.S, 5th Edition ; 
with Portrait of the Author. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Gleig.—Essays, Biographical, Historical, 
and Miscellaneous, contributed chiefly to the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. By the 
Rey. G. R. Gurie, M.A., Chaplain-General 
to the Forces and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
2 vols, 8vo,. 21s. 


The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Edited by Botton Cornry, Esq. Illustrated 
by Wood Engrayings, from Designs by 
Members of the Etching Club. Square 
crown 8ro. cloth, 21s.; morocco, £1. 16s, 


Gosse.—A Naturalist’s Sojourn in 
Jamaica. By P. H. Gossr, Esq. With 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 14s. 


Greathed.—Letters from Delhi during 
the Siege. By H. H. Greatuen, Esq., 
Political Agent. Post 8vo, 


Green.—Lives of the Princesses of Eng- 
land. By Mrs. Mary Anne Everett 
GREEN, Editor of the Letters of Royal and 
Illustrious Ladies. With numerous Por- 
traits. Complete in 6 vols. post 8vo. price 
10s. 6d. each—Any Volume may be had 
separately to complete sets. 


Greyson. — Selections from the Corre- 
spondence of R. E. H. Greysox, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of Zhe Eclipse of 
Faith. Sccond Edition. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


Grove.— The Correlation of Physical 
Forces. By W. R. Groves, Q.0., M.A., 
F.R.S., &. Third Edition. 8vo. price 7s. 





Gurney.—St. Louis and Henri IV. : Being 
a Second Series of Historical Sketches. 
By the Rev. Joun H. Gurney, M.A., Rector 
of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. Fep. 8yo. 6s. 


Evening Recreations; or, Samples from the 
Lecture-Room. Edited by the Rey, J. H. 
Gurney, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture, 
Historical, Theoretical, and Practical, By 
JosEPH Gwitt, With more than 1,000 
Wood Engravings, from Designs by J. 8. 
Gwitt. Third Edition, 8yo. 42s, 


Hare (Archdeacon).—The Life of Luther, 
in Forty-eight Historical Engrayings. By 
Gustav Kénre. With Explanations by 
Archdeacon Harz and Susanna WINK- 
WORTH. Fep. 4to. price 28s, 


Harford.—Life of Michael Angelo Buon- 
arroti: With Translations of many of his 
Poems and Letters; also Memoirs of Savo- 
narola, Raphael, and Vittoria Colonna. B 
Joun 8. Harrorp, Esq., D.O.L., F.RS. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised; with 
20 copperplate Engravings, 2 vols. 8yo. 25s, 


Illustrations, Architectural and Pictorial, of 
the Genius of Michael Angelo Buonarroti. 
With Descriptions of the Plates, by the 
Coramendatore Cantina; OC. R. CocKERELL, 
Esq., R.A.; and J. 8. Harrorp, Esq., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. Folio, 73s. 6d. haif-bound, 


Harrison.—The Light of the Forge; or, 
Counsels drawn from the Sick-Bed of BE. M. 
By the Rev. W. Harrison, M.A., Domestic 
Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge. Fep. 8yo. price 5s. P 


Harry Hieover.—Stable Talk and Table 


Talk ; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. _ 


By Harry Hrrover. New Edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. with Portrait, price 24s, 


Harry Hieover.—The Hunting-Field. By Harry 
Hizover. With Two Plates, Fep. 8yo. 
5s. half-bound. . 


Hieover. — Practical 
By Harry Hinover. Second Edition; wi 
2 Plates. Fep. 8vo. 5s. half-bound, 


Harry Hieover.—The Pocket and the Stud; or, 
Practical Hints on the Management of the 
Stable. By Harry Hrsover. Second 
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Edition; with Portrait of the Author, Fep, 


8yo. price 5s. half-bound, 


Harry Hieover.—The Stud, for Practical Pur- 
poses and Practical Men: Being a Guide 
to the Choice of a Horse for use more than 
for show. By Harry Hreover. With 
2 Plates. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. half-bound. 
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Hassall.—Adulterations Detected; or, 
Plain Instructions for the Discovery of 
Frauds in Food and Medicine. By Anruur 
Hirt Hassarz, M.D. Lond., Analyst of Zhe 
Lancet Sanitary Commission ; and Author of 
the Reports of that Commission published 
under the title of Food and its Adulterations 
(which may also be had, in 8vo. price 28s.) 
With 225 Illustrations, engraved on Wood. 
Crown 8yo. 17s. 6d. 


Hassall.—A History of the British Fresh 
Water Alge: Including Descriptions of the 
Desmide and Diatomaces. With upwards 
of One Hundred Plates of Figures, illus- 
trating the various Species. By ARTHUR 
Hittin Hassatn, M.D., Author of Jicro- 
scopic Anatomy of the Human Body, &e. 2 
vols. 8yo. with 103 Plates, price £1. 15s. 


Col. Hawker’s Instructions to Young 
Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns and 
Shooting. 10th Edition, revised by the 
Author’s Son, Major P. W. L. Hawker; 
with a Portrait of the Author, and nu- 
merous Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 


Haydn’s Book of Dignities: Containing 
Rolls of the Official Personages of the British 
Empire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, Judicial, Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Municipal, from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Time. Together 
with the Sovereigns of Europe, from the 
Foundation of their respective States; the 
Peerage and Nobility of Great Britain; &c. 
Being a New Edition, improved and conti- 
nued, of Beatson’s Political Index. 8vo. 
price 25s. half-bound. 


Hayward. — Biographical and Critical 
Essays, reprinted from Reviews, with Ad- 
ditions and Corrections. By A. Haywarp, 
Esq., Q,C. 2 vols. 8yo. price 24s. 


The Heirs of Cheveleigh: A Novel. By 
Gervais—E Apnotr. 3 vols. post 8yo. 
price 31s. 6d. 


Sir John Herschel.—Outlines of Astro- 
nomy. By Sir Joun F. W. HErscuet, 
Bart., K.H., M.A. Fifth Edition, revised 
and corrected to the existing state of Astro- 
nomical Knowledge ; with Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 8yo. price 18s. 


Sir John Herschel’s Essays from the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews, with Ad- 
dresses and other Pieces. 8vo., price 18s. 


Hinchliff—Summer Months among the 
Alps: With the Ascent of Monte Rosa, 
By Tuomas W. Hivxcuzirr, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. With 4 tinted 
Views and 8 Maps. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 








Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of 
Society: With a Glance at Bad Habits. 
New Edition, revised (with Additions) by a 
Lady of Rank. Fep.8vo. price Half-a-Crown. 


Holland. — Medical Notes and Reflec- 
tions. By Sin Henry Hoxzannp, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.S., &c., Physician in Ordinary 
to the Queen and Prince-Consort. Third 
Edition, revised throughout and corrected ; 
with some Additions. 8yo. 18s. 


Holland.—Chapters on Mental Physiology. By 
Sir Henry Horzianp, Bart., F.R.S., &e. 
Founded chiefly on Chapters contained in 
Medical Notes and Reflections by the same 
Author. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Hooker.—Kew Gardens; or, a Popular 
Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Kew. By Sir Wit11am Jackson HooKERr, 
K.H., &., Director. 16mo. price Sixpence. 


Hooker’s Museum of Economic Botany; or, a 
Popular Guide to the Useful and Remark- 
able Vegetable Products of the Museum 
in the Royal Gardens of Kew. 16mo. 1s. 


Hooker and Arnott.— The British Flora ; 
comprising the Phenogamous or Flowering 
Plants, and the Ferns. Seventh Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections; and nu: 
merous Figures illustrative of the Umbelli- 
ferous Plants, the Composite Plants, the 
Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. 
Hooxer, F.R.A. and L.S., &c.; and G. A. 
Watxer-Arnott, LL.D., F.L.S.  12mo. 
with 12 Plates, price 14s.; with the Plates 
coloured, price 21s. 


Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Tenth Edition, revised, corrected, 
and brought down to the present time. 
Edited by the Rev. T. Harrwreti Horne, 
B.D. (the Author); the Rev. Samven 
Davinson, D.D. of the University of Halle, 
and LL.D.; and 8S. Pripraux TREGELLEs, 
LL.D. With 4 Maps and 22 Vignettes and 
Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. £3, 13s. 6d. 


*,* The Four Volumes may also be had separate?y as 
follows :— 

Vou. I.—A Summary of the Evidence for the Genuineness, 
Authenticity, Uncorrupted Preservation, and Inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures, By the Rev. T. H. Horne, B.D. .8vo. lis, 


Vor. II.—The Text ofthe Old Testament considered: With 
a Treatise on Sacred Interpretation ; and a brief Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament Books and the Apocrypha. By S. 
Davidson, D.D. (Halle) and LL.D. .............65. 8vo, 25s. 
Vor. III.—A Summary of Biblical Geography and Anti- 
quities. By the Rev. T. H. Horne, B.D.........,. 8vo, 18s. 
Vor. IV.—An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament. By the Rey. T. H. Horne, B.D. The 
Critical Part re-written, and the remainder revised and 
edited by 8. P, Tregelles, LL.D, ...........4-- 8 . .8vo, 18s, 
B 


10 NEW WORKS anp NEW EDITIONS 





Horne. — A Compendious Introduction 
to the Study of the Bible. By the Rev. 
T. Harrwett Horne, B.D. New Edition, 
with Maps and Illustrations, 12mo. 9s. 


Hoskyns.—Talpa; or, the Chronicles of 
a Clay Farm: An Agricultural Fragment. 
By Cuanpos Wren Hosxyns, Esq. Fourth 
Edition. With 24 Woodcuts from the 
original Designs by GzorG@z CRUIKSHANK. 
16mo. price 5s. 6d. 


How to Nurse Sick Children: Intended 
especially as a Help to the Nurses in the 
Hospital for Sick Children ; but containing 
Directions of service to all who have the 
charge of the Young. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Howitt (A. M.)—An Art-Student in 
Munich. By Anna Mary Howirr. 2 
vols. post 8vo. price 14s. 


Howitt.—The Children’s Year. By Mary 
Howirr. With Four Illustrations, from 
Designs by A. M. How1rr. Square 16mo. 5s. 


Howitt.—Tallangetta, the Squatter’s 
Home: A Story of Australian Life. By 
Wir11am Howrrt, Author of Two Years in 
Victoria, &c. 2-vols. post 8yvo. price 18s. 


Howitt.—Land, Labour, and Gold; 
teas Two Years in Victoria: With Visit to 
dia ey and Van Diemen’s Land. By 

m11am Howitt. Second Edition, con- 
taining the most recent Information re- 
garding the Colony. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
price 10s. 


Howitt. Visits to Remarkable Places: 
Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustra- 
tive of Striking Passages in English History 
and Poetry. By Witrzam Howirr. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. New Edition. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. price 25s. 


William Howitt’s Boy’s Country Book: Being 
the Real Life of a Country Boy, written 
by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the 
Country. New Edition; with 40 Wood- 
cuts. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 


Howitt.—The Rural Life of England. By 
Wittiam Howrrr. New Edition, cor- 
rected and revised; with Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


Huc.— Christianity in China, Tartary, 
and Thibet. By M. Abbé Hoc, formerly 
Missionary Apostolic in China ; Author of 
The Chinese Empire, &c. Vors. I. and I. 
8vo. 21s.; and Vou. III, price 10s. 6d. 





Huc.—The Chinese Empire: A Sequel 


to Huc and Gabet’s Journey through Tartary 
and Thiet. By the Abbé Huo, formerly 
Missionary Apostolic in China.- Second 
Edition ; with Map. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


Hudson’s Plain Directions for Making 


Wills in conformity with the Law: With a 
clear Exposition of the Law relating to the 
distribution of Personal Estate in the case 
of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, and much 
useful information. New and enlarged Edi- 
tion; including the Provisions of the Wills 
Act Amendment Act. F ep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Hudson’s Executor’s Guide. New and 


enlarged Edition, revised by the Author 
with reference to the latest reported Cases 
and Acts of Parliament. Fep. 8yo. 6s. 


Hudson and Kennedy.—Where there ’s 


a Will there’s a Way: An Ascent of Mont — 


Blanc by a New Route and Without Guides. 
By the Rev. C. Hupson, M.A., and BE. 8. 
Kennepy, B.A. Second Edition, with Plate 
and Map. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Humboldt’s Cosmos. Translated, with 


the Author’s authority, by Mrs. Sasrve. 
Vors. I. and II, 16mo. Half-a-Crown each, 
sewed ; 3s. 6d. each, cloth: or in post 8yo. 
12s. each, cloth. Vou. III. post 8yo. 
12s. 6d. cloth: or in 16mo. Parr I. 2s. 6d. 
sewed, 8s. 6d. cloth ; and ParrIt. 3s. sewed, 
4s. cloth. Vor. IV. Part I. beapeitent 
cloth; and 16mo. price 7s. 6d. d. cloth, or 
7s. sewed. 


with the Author’s authority, by Mrs.Sanrxz. 
16mo. price 6s.: or in 2 yols. 3s, 6d. reed 
cloth; 2s. 6d. each, sewed. 


Humphreys. — Parables of Our Lee, 


illuminated and ornamented in the style of 
the Missals of the Renaissance by 


Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature. Translated, = 


Nort Humpureys. Square fep. 8yo. 21s, 


in massive caryed covers; or 30s. ve 
morocco by Hayday. us 


Hunt.— Researches on Light in 


Chemical Relations; embra ; 
sideration of all the Photographi he Be ; 


By Rozsert Hunt, F.R.S. 
with Plate and Woodcuts. oo meee 


wr thet 


of Trade up the Rivers in the 






y ; 
British Consul for the Bight of Biafrs 


the Island of Fernando Po. Pod ae 


price 8s. 6d. 


Hutchinson, — Impressions a West ; 
Africa: With a Report on the Peculiarities — 
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Idle-—Hints on Shooting, Fishing, &c., 
both on Sea and Land, and in the Fresh- 
Water Lochs of Scotland: Being the Expe- 
riences of C. Ipun, Esq. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Saints 
and Martyrs,as represented in Christian Art: 
Forming the First Serres of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. Third Edition, revised and 
improved; with 17 Etchings and upwards 
of 180 Woodcuts, many of which are new 
in this Hdition. 2 vols. square crown 8yo. 
price 31s. 6d. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Monastic 
Orders, as represented in Christian Art. 
Forming the Srconp Serres of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. Second Hdition, enlarged ; 
with 11 Etchings by the Author, and 88 
Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. price 28s. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Madonna, 
as represented in Christian Art: Forming 
the Turep Srerizs of Sacred and Legendary 
Art. Second Edition, corrected and en- 
larged; with 27 Etchings and 165 Wood 
Engrayings. Square crown 8vo. price 28s. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Commonplace-Book of 
Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Original 
and Selected. Pant I. Ethics and Character ; 
Parr IT. Literature and Art. Second Edit. 
revised and corrected; with Etchings and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 18s. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Two Lectures on the Employ- 
ment of Women:— 
1. Ststers of CHarity, Catholic and Protestant, 
Abroad and at Home, Second Edition, with new 
Preface. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 


2. The CoMMUNION of Lasour: A Second Lecture on 
the Social Employment of Women. Fep. 8vo. 38s. 


- Jaquemet’s Compendium of Chronology: 


Containing the most important Dates of 
General History, Political, Ecclesiastical, 
and Literary, from the Creation of the 
World to the end of the Year 1854, Edited 
by the Rev. J. Atcorn, M.A. Second 
E:lition. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


Jaquemet’s Chronology for Schools: 
Containing the most important Dates of 
General History, Political, Ecclesisastical, 

and Literary, from the Oreation of the 
World to the end of the year 1857. Edited 
by the Rev. Jonn Atcory, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. ; 


Lord Jeffrey’s Contributions to The 
Edinburgh Review. A New Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume, with a Portrait en- 
graved by Henry Robinson, and a Vignette. 


‘Square crown 8yo, 21s. cloth ; or 30s. calf.— _ 


Or in 3 vols. 8vo. price 42s. 





Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire Works: 
With Life by Bishop Hesrer. Revised and 
corrected by the Rev. CHarLEes PAGE EDEN, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Now 
complete in 10 vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


Johnston.—A Dictionary of Geography, 
Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Histori- 
cal: Forming a complete Gencral Gazetteer 
of the World. By A. Kerry Jounston, 
E.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Geographer at 
Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised. In 1 
vol. of 1,360 pages, comprising about 50,000 
Names of Places. 8vo. 36s, cloth; or half- 
bound in russia, 41s, 


Kemble.—The Saxons in England: A 
History of the English Commonwealth till 
the Norman Conquest. By Joun M. Kum- 
BLE, M.A., &. 2 vols, 8vo. 28s. 


Kesteven.—A Manual of the Domestic 
Practice of Medicine. By W. B. KEstevEn, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, &. Square post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to 
Entomology ; or, Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects: Comprising an Account 
of Noxious and Useful Insects, of their Meta- 
morphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, 
Instinct, &e. Seventh Edition, with an Ap- 
pendix relative to the Origin and Progress 
of the work. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Mrs. R. Lee’s Elements of Natural His- 
tory; or, First Principles of Zoology : Com- 
prising the Principles of Classification, inter- 
spersed with amusing and instructive Ac- 
counts of the most remarkable Animals, 
New Edition ; Woodeuts. Fep. 8vo.7s. 6d. 


The Letters of a Betrothed. Fep. 8vo. 
price 5s. cloth. 


Letters to my Unknown Friends. By 
a Lapy, Author of Letters on Happiness. 
Fourth Edition. ep. 8vo. 5s. 


Letters on Happiness, addressed to a Friend. 
By a Lavy, Author of Letters to my Unknown 
Friends. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 


L.E.L.—The Poetical Works of Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon; comprising the [mpro- 
visatrice, the Venetian Bracelet, the Golden 
Violet, the Troubadour, and Poetical Remains. 
New Edition ; with 2 Vignettes by R. Doyle. 
2 vols. 16mo. 10s. cloth ; morocco, 21s. 
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LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA 


of History, Biography, Literature, the Arts and Sciences, Natural History, and Manufactures. 
A Series of Original Works by 


Sir Joun Herscuet, 
Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
RoBeErT SoOuTHEY, 

Sir Davip Brewster, 





THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, 
JoHN Forster, 

Sir WALTER Scort, 
THOMAS Moore, 


BisHope THIRLWALL, 

Tne Rey. G. R. Guere, 
J.C. L. De Sismonopi1, 
JouN PuI.uies, F.R.S., G.S. 





AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS. 
Complete in 132 yols. fep. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, price, in cloth, Nineteen Guineas. 
The Works separately, in Sets or Series, price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 





A List of the Worxs composing the CABINET CycLoPpaDIA:— 
1. Bell’s History of Russia ................ 8 vols. 10s. 6d. | 34. Lardner on Heat .............ceceeeeeees 1 vol. 3s. 6d, 


2, Bell’s Lives of British Poets 
3. Brewster’s Optics 


Se te 2 vols. 7s. 
eae athe eeu Ssanen 1 vol. 3s, 64. 


35, Lardner’s Hydrostatics and Pneumatics 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 
36, Lardner and Walker’s Electricity and 


4, Cooley’s Maritime and Inland Discovery 3 vols. 10s. 64. Moagnetion.. 565.445 <ssxsagacbarsdleceus 2 vols. 7s. 
5. Crowe’s History of France .............. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 37. Mackintosh, Forster, and Courtenay’s 
6. De Morgan on Probabilities ............ lvol. 3s.6d. | Lives of British Statesmen ...... ses. 7 VOls, 24s, 6d, 
7. De Sismondi’s History of the Italian 38. Mackintosh, Wallace, and Bell’s History 
EE ER Re eae 1 vol. 3s. 64. of England. ...........sssseeeseeees «.. 10 vols. 35s, 


8. De Sismondi’s Fall of the Roman Empire 2 vols. 7s. 


9. Donovan’s Chemistry .................. 1 vol. 3s. 6d, 
10, Donovan’s Domestic Economy.......... 2 vols. 7s. 
11. Dunham’s Spain and Portugal.......... 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 
12, Dunham’s History of Denmark, Sweden, 

EME ROE WEYT $5 ca'vvsc thu caccctsiercees 8 vols. 10s. 6d. 
13, Dunham’s History of Poland............ 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
14, Dunham’s Germauic Empire............ 3 vols, 10s, 6d, 
15. rng s Europe during the Middle 
DEES sie d atic < vaca).taes ces ahs 4 vols. 14s. 

16. "Box eet s British Dramatists .......... 2 vols. 7s. 


17. Dunham’s Lives of Early Writers of 
RUE TSAOREI nin scobarneceenedvscys 1 vol. 8s. 6d, 
18. Fergus’s History of the United States .. 2 vols. 7s. 
19. Fosbroke’s Grecian & Roman Antiquities 2 vols, 7s, 
20. Forster’s Lives of the Statesmen of the 
Commonwealth 
21. Gleig’s Lives of British Military Com- 


NSF ESE a 3 vols. 10s, 6d. 

22. Grattan’s History of the Netherlands ... 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
23. Henslow’s Botany .................00005 1 vol. 3s, 6d. 
2A. Herschel’s Astronomy .................. l vol. 3s. 6d. 
25. Herschel’s Discourse on Natural Philo- 

WONG Fcc deccetneVecsecscredsrednccce 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 
26. History of Rome..... Rhivaadnt ace Visca nh 2 vols. 7s. 
27. History of Switzerland.................. 1 vol. 8s. 6d, 
28. Holland’s Manufactures in Metal ....... 8 vols. 10s. 6d. 
29. James’s Lives of Foreign Statesmen .. . 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 
30, Kater and Lardner’s Mechanics ........ 1 vol. 3s. 6d, 
31. Keightley’s Outlines of History ......... 1 vol. 3s. 6d 
$2, Lardner’s Arithmetic ..............0008- 1 vol. 3s. 6d, 
33, Lardner’s Geometry ...........0.. « «+. 1 Vol, 3s. 6d, 





39. Montgomery and Shelley’s eminent Ita- 
lan, Spanish, and Portuguese Authors 3 vols, 10s, 6d, 


40. Moore’s History of Ireland.............. 4 vols, 14s. 
41. Nicolas’s Chronology of History ........ 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
42, Phillips’s Treatise on Geology .......... 2 vols. 7s. 


48, Powell’s History of Natural Philosophy 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
44. Porter’s Treatise on the Manufacture of 


<1 | Se eer SS 1 vol. 3s, 6d, 
45. Porter’s Manufactures of Porcelain and ; 

GOSH a0 's\0:5 659 axsb oaee ese ee seseeee 1 VOL. 38, 6d. 
46. Roscoe’s British Lawyers........... «+++. L vol, 88. 6d, 
47, Scott’s History of Scotland .....,....... 2 vols, 7s. 
48. Shelley’s Lives of eminent French 

ADONIS... « :s3 cdclacasudn sheen esonve 2 VOM. 16, 


49, Shuckard and Swainson’s Insects ....... 1 vol. $s. 6d. 
50. Southey’s Lives of British Admirals .. 
51. Stebbing’s Church History....... See 
52. Stebbing’s History of the Reformation. . 2 vols. 7s. 
53. Swainson’s Discourse on Natural History 1 vol, $s. 6d, 
54, Swainson’s Natural History and Classi- — 

fication of Animals ............. +e L vol, 38, 6d, 

ov dudasden cs) koe eee. L vol. 38, 6d, 

| 56. Swainson’s Birds.............+.5 seseeees 2 VOl8, [s, 
57. Swainson’s Fish, Reptiles, Kc. .......... 2 vols. 7s. 
58. Swainson’s Quadrupeds............... +. L vol, 3s, 6d. 
59, Swainson’s Shells and Shell-Fish........ 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 
60. Swainson’s Animals in Menageries...... l vol. 3s, 6d. 
61, Swainson’s Taxidermy and Minds: 

Zoologists saad 1 vol. 88. 6d, 


| Swainson’s Habits and Instincts of 
Animals 





Dr. John Lindley’s Theory and Practice 

of Horticulture ; or, an Attempt to explain 

- the principal Operations of Gardening upon 

Physiological unds: Being the Second 

‘Edition of the Theory of Horticulture, much 
enlarged ; with 98 Woodeuts. 8vo. 21s. 


Dr. John Lindley’s Introduction to 
Botany. New Edition, with Corrections and 
copious Additions. 2 vols. 8yo. with Six 
Plates and numerous Woodcuts, price 24s. 


Lorimer’s (C.) Letters to a Young Master 
Mariner on some Subjects connected with 
his Calling. New Edition. Fep. 8yo. 5s. 6d. 





Linwood.—Anthologia Oxoniensis, sive — 


Florilegium e Lusibus poeticis diversorum 


Oxoniensium Grecis et Latinis 


Curante Guirzimo Linwoop, M.A., Adis 


Christi Alumno. 8vo. price 14s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture: 
Comprising ee er may and Practice of the 
Valuation, usfer, -out, er 
ment, and Management Te oat 
and of the Cultivation and Economy 
Animal and Vegetable Productions Mf Age 
culture. New and cheaper Edition; with 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s. 6d, 
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Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening: 
Comprising the Theory and Practice of Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 
Landscape-Gardening. With many hundred 
Woodcuts. New Edition, corrected and 
improved by Mrs. Loupon. 8vo. 50s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Trees and 
Shrubs, or Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicum abridged : Containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and 
Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly De- 
scribed. With about 2,000 Woodcuts. 
8yvo. price 50s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants: Com- 
prising the Specific Character, Description, 
Culture, History, Application in the Arts, 
and every other desirable Particular respect- 
ing all the Plants found in Great Britain. 
New Edition, corrected by Mrs. Lovpon. 
With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8yo. 
£3. 13s. 6d.—Second Supplement, 21s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, 
Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture. 
New Edition, edited by Mrs. Loupon ; with 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 63s. 


Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus; or, Cata- 
logue of all the Plants found in Great 
Britain. New Edition, corrected by Mus. 
Lovupon, 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


Mrs. Loudon’s Lady’s Country Compa- 
nion; or, How to Enjoy a Country Life 
Rationally. Fourth 
and Woodcuts., Fep. 8vo. 5s, 


Mrs. Loudon’s Amateur Gardener’s 
Calendar, or Monthly Guide to what should 
be avoided and done in a Garden. New 
Edition. Crown 8yo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


Low’sElements of Practical Agriculture; 
comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the 
Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and 
the Economy of the Farm. New Edition; 
with 200 Woodeuts, 8vo. 21s, 


Macaulay.—Speeches of the Right Hon. 
Lord Macaulay. Corrected by Himsetr. 
8vo. price 12s.—Lord Macaulay’s Speeches 
on Parliamentary Reform, 16mo. price 1s. 


Macaulay. — The History of England 
from the Accession of James II. By 
the Right Hon. Lorp Macaunay. New 
Edition. Vors. I. and II. 8vo. price 82s. ; 
Vors. IIT. and IY. price 36s, 


dition, with Plates - 








Lord Macaulay’s History of England 
from the Accession of James II. New 
Edition of the first Four Volumes of the 
8vo. Edition, revised and corrected. 7 vols. 
post 8yo. price 6s. each. 


Lord Macaulay’s Critical and Historical 
Essays contributed to The Edinburgh 
Review. Four Editions, as follows :— 


1, A LIBRARY EDITION (the Ninth), in3 vols. 8vo, 
price 36s. 


2, Complete in ONE VoLuME, with Portrait and Vig- 
Sa ll crown $yo, price 2ls, cloth; or 
30s. calf, 


8. Another New EDITION, in 8 vels. fep. 8vo. price 
21s. cloth. 


4, The PEortn’s EpITI0n, in 2 vols, crown 8vo. price 
8s, cloth, 


Macaulay.—Lays of Ancient Rome, with 
Ivry and the Armada. By the Right 
Hon. Lorp Macautay. New Edition. 
16mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth; or 10s. 6d. 
bound in morocco. 


Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 
With numerous Illustrations, Original and 
from the Antique, drawn on Wood by 
George Scharf, jun., and engraved by Samuel 
Williams. New Edition. Fep. 4to. price 
21s. boards ; or 42s. bound in morocco. 


Mac Donald. — Poems. By George 
Mac Donatp, Author of Within and With- 
out. Eecp. 8vo. 7s. 


Mac Donald.—Within and Without: A 
Dramatic Poem. By Grorex Mac Donatp. 
Second Edition, revised. Fep. 8yo. 4s. 6d, 


MacDougall.—The Theory of War illus- 
trated by numerous Examples from His- 
tory. ByLieutenant-Colonel MacDovaatt, 
Commandant of the Staff College. Second 
Edition, revised. Post 8vo. with 10 Plans 
of Battles, price 10s. 6d. 


MacDougall.—The Campaigns of Hannibal, 
arranged and critically considered, ex- 
pressly for the use of Students of Military 
History. By Lieut.-Col. P. L.MacDoveatt, 
Commandant of the Staff College. Post 
8yo. with Map, 7s, 6d. 


M‘Dougall—The Eventful Voyage of 
H.M. Discovery Ship Resolute to the Arctic 
Regions in Search of Sir John Franklin and 
the Missing Crews of H.M. Discovery Ships 
Erebus and Terror, 1852, 1853, 1854. By 
Grorer F. M‘Doveatt, Master. With a 
coloured Chart; 8 Illustrations in tinted 
Lithography ; and 22 Woodcuts. 8yo. price 
21s. cloth. 
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Sir James Mackintosh’s Miscellaneous 
Works: Including his Contributions to The 
Edinburgh Review. Complete in One 
Volume; with Portrait and Vignette. 
Square crown 8vo, 21s. cloth ; or 30s. bound 
in calf: or in 3 vols. fep. 8yo. 21s. 


Sir James Mackintosh’s History of England 
from the Earliest Times to the final Esta- 
blishment of the Reformation. Library Edi- 
tion, revised. 2 vols, 8yvo. 21s. 


Macleod.— The Elements of Political 
Economy. By Henry Dunnina Macreop, 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 16s. 


Macleod.—The Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing: With the Elementary Principles of 
Currency, Prices, Credit, and Exchanges. 
By Henry Dunning Maczeop, Barrister- 
at-Law. 2 vols, royal 8vo. price 30s, 


M'‘Culloch’s Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of commen and 
Commercial Navigation. Illustrated with 
Maps and Plans. New Edition, thoroughly 
~revised and corrected; with a Supplement. 
8yo. price 50s. cloth ; "half-russia, 5ds. 


MCulloch’s Dictionary, Geographical, 
Statistical, and Historical, of the various 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural 
Objects in the World. Illustrated with Six 
large Maps. New Edition, revised; with a 
Supplement. 2 vols. 8vo. price 63s. 


Maguire.—Rome; its Ruler and its In- 
stitutions. By Joun Francis Macorre, 
M.P. With a Portrait of Pope Pius IX. 
Post 8yo. price 10s. 6d. 


Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Natural 
Philosophy, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly explained. Thirteenth 
Edition, enlarged and corrected; with 34 
Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Chemistry, 
in which the Elements of that Science 
vs familiarly explained and illustrated by 
Experiments. New Edition, enlarged and 
improved, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 14s, 


Martineau. — Studies of Christianity: 
A Series of Original Papers, now first col- 
lected or new. By James Martineau. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6dl. 


Martineau.— Endeavours after the Christian 
Life: Discourses. By James Marrryzav. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 





Martineau.—Hymns for the Christian 
Church and Home. Collected and edited by 
JaMES MARTINEAU. Eleventh Edition, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth, or 5s. calf; Fifth Edition, 32mo. 
1s. 4d. cloth, or 1s. 8d. roan. 





Martineau.—Miscellanies: Comprising Essays 
on Dr. Priestley, Arnold’s Life and Corre- 
spondence, Church and State, Theodore 
Parker’s Discourse of Religion, ‘Phases of 
Faith,” the Church of England, and the 
Battle of the Churches. By James Mar- 
TINEAU. Post 8vo. 9s. 


Maunder’s Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury: A new and popular Encyclopedia of 
Science and the Belles-Lettres ; cluding 
all branches of Science, and every subject 
connected with Literature and Art. New 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 10s, cloth ; bound 
in roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 


Maunder’s Biographical Treasury; con- 
sisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief 
Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of 
All Ages and Nations, from the Earliest 
Period of History: Forminganewandcom- 
plete Dictionary of Universal Bi y> 
Ninth Edition, revised throughout. Fep.8yo. 
10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 





Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge, and 
Library of Reference. Comprising an Eng- 
lish Dictionary and Grammar, a Universal —_ 
Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a apr 
logy, a Law Dictionary, a Synopsis z 
Peerage, numerous useful Tabl bles, &e. ‘New 
Edition, carefully revised and corrected 
throughout: With Additions. Fep. 8vo. 
10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 12s.; calf, 12s. 6d. 


Maunder’s Treasury of peepee 
or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Nature: In which the Zoological Charaeter- 
istics that distinguish the different 
Genera, and dene are combined ae 
variety of interesting Information i . 
of the Habits, Instincts, and General | 2 
a 





nomy of the Animal Kingdom. With 900 
Woodcuts. New Edition. Fep. Li lista . 
10s. cloth; roan, 12s.; calf, 12s. 6d. 


Maunder’s Historical Treasury; com- 
prising a General Introductory Outline of — 
Universal History, Ancient and Modern, 
and a Series of separate Histories of Poa 
principal Nation that exists; their ie 
Progress, and Present Condition, the ‘ 
and Social Character of their a ee 
habitants, their Religion, Manners and Cus- 
toms, &c. New Edition ; revised he 
out, with anew GENERAL InpEX. Fep. 8vo. | 
10s. cloth; roan, 12s.; calf, 12s. 6d. ee 
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Maunder’s Geographical Treasury. — 
The Treasury of Geography, Physical, His- 
torical, Descriptive, and Political; contain- 
ing a succinct Account of Every Country in 
the World: Preceded by an Introductory 
Outline of the History of Geography; a 
Familiar Inquiry into the Varieties of Race 
and Language exhibited by different Nations; 
and a View of the Relations of Geography 
to Astronomy and Physical Science. Com- 

by Wirr1Am Hueugs, F.R.G.8. New 
Edition; with 7 Maps and 16 Steel Plates. 
Fep. 8yo. 10s. cloth ; roan, 12s.; calf, 12s. 6d. 


Merivale. — A History of the Romans 
under the Empire. By the Rev. Cuarizs 
Menrtvatr, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. with Maps. 


Vous. I. and IT. comprising 
Julius Cesar. Second Edition...................00. ee 28 





Vou. Il. to the establishment of the Monarchy by Aw- 
PIO SOCIGIOD. oo oS seccsececccccsecsesccnces 14s, 
Vos. IV. and V. from Augustus to Ci B.C. 27 to 
Fe a ee a en 32s, 
Vou. VI, from 


the Reign of Nero, a.D. 54, to the Fall of 

MMI REIIS Rrdl a! (Oem caparaanp sas as cngvousiacescepevecasceecer soreness sos L OS. 

Merivale.—The Fall of the Roman Republic: 
A Short History of the Last Century of 
the Commonwealth. By the Rev. C. MERI- 
VALE, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. New Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Merivale (Miss).—Christian Records: A 
_ Short History of Apostolic Age. %. A. 
cen ne sogeae paeiad 


“This interesting and in- 


h may derive many _ useful 
structive little volume is 


hints from it. And those 





worthy of the attention of} who are preparing for any 
all students. It contains a at which a 
concise paraphrase of the | knowledge of the Acts of the 
Acts the Apostles, occa-| Apostles is required, will 
sion: introducing the | findita valuable summary of 
words of the narrative it , | important matter connected 
with ons more | with the narrative. 


sact 
News the aig > ae 
clergyman may is 
memory pleasantly refreshed 
by the allusions to many 
facts, and derive suggestions 
for rendering any lectures 
upon the Acts both interest- 
ing anduseful to his people.’’ 

OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


« in certain places, 
together with much valuable 
information to illustrate the 
history...... We heartily re- 
commend this work to those 

are engaged in the 


in ion of the young. 
‘The Sunday School Teacher 
Miles.—The Horse’s Foot, and How to 
Keep it Sound. ighth Edition; with an 
Appendix on Shoeing in general,and Hunters 
in particular, 12 Plates and 12 Woodcuts. 
By W. Mites, Esq. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
ap ‘Two oo Noe? evans of OfF = ea Sitter a ved 
may be price 
Miles—A Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. 
By Wii1iAm Mites, Esq. With Plates and 
* Woodeuts. New Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 


Milner’s History ofthe Church of Christ. 
With Additions by the late Rev. Isaac 
Miner, D.D., F.R.S. A New Edition, 
revised, with additional Notes by the Rev. 
T. GrantHam, B.D. 4 vols. 8vo. price 52s. 








James Montgomery’s Poetical Works: 
Collective Edition ; with the Author’s Auto- 
biographical Prefaces, complete in One 
Volume ; with Portrait and Vignette. Square 
crown 8yo. price 10s. 6d. cloth; morocco, 
21s.—Or, in 4 vols. fep. 8vo. with Portrait, 
and 7 other Plates, price 14s, 


Moore.—The Power of the Soul over the 
Body, considered in relation to Health and 
Morals. By Groreze Moorz, M.D. Fifth 
Edition. Fey. 8vo. 6s. 


Moore.—Man and his Motives. By George 
Moorz, M.D. Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Moore.—The Use of the Body in relation to the 
Mind. By Grorez Moorz, M.D. Third 
Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


Moore. — Memoirs, Journal, and Corre- 
spondence of Thomas Moore. Edited by 
the Right Hon. Lorp Joun RussEt1, M.P. 
With Portraits and Vignette Illustrations, 
8 vols. post 8yo. price 10s. 6d. each. 


Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works: Com- 
prising the Author’s recent Introductions 
and Notes. The TZraveller’s Edition, com. 
plete in One Volume, printed in Ruby Type; 
with a Portrait. Crown 8yo. 12s. 6d. cloth; 
morocco by Hayday, 21s.—Also the Library 
Edition complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 21s. cloth; morocco 
by Hayday, 42s.— And the First collected 
Hdition, in 10 vols. fep. 8vo. with Portrait 
and 19 Plates, price 35s. 


Moore. — Poetry and Pictures from 
Thomas Moore: Selections of the most 
popular and admired of Moore’s Poems, 
copiously illustrated with highly-finished 
Wood Engravings from original Designs by 
eminent Artists. Fep. 4to. price 21s. cloth, 
gilt edges; or 42s, morocco elegant or 
antique by Hayday. 


Moore’s Epicurean. New Edition, with 
the Notes from the collective edition of 
Moore’s Poetical Works; and a Vignette en- 
graved on Wood from an original Design by 
D. Mactisz, R.A. 16mo. 5s. cloth; or 
12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 


Moore’s Songs, Ballads, and Sacred 
Songs. New Edition, printed in Ruby 
Type; with the Notes from the collective 
edition of Moore’s Poetical Works, and a 
Vignette from a Design by T. Creswick, R.A. 
32mo, 2s. 6d.—An Edition in 16mo. with 
Vignette by R. Doyle, price 5s.; or 12s. 6d. 





morocco by Hayday. 


16 NEW WORKS ayxp NEW EDITIONS 





Moore’s Sacred Songs, the Symphonies 
and Accompaniments, arranged for One or 
more Voices, printed with the Words, Imp. 
8yo. [Nearly ready. 


Moore’s . Lalla Rookh: An Oriental 
Romance. With 13 highly-finished Steel 
Plates from Original Designs by Corbould, 
Meadows, and Stephanoff, engraved under 
the superintendence of the late Charles 
Heath. New Edition. Square crown 8yo, 
price 15s. cloth ; morocco, 28s. 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh. New Edition, printed 
in Ruby Type; with the Preface and 
Notes from the collective edition of Moore’s 
Poetical Works, and a Frontispiece from a 
Design by Kenny Meadows. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 
—An Edition in 16mo. with Vignette, 5s. ; 
or 12s, 6d. morocco by Hayday. 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh. A New Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations from original 
Designs by Joun TENNIEL, engraved on 
Wood by the Brothers Datzren. Fep. 4to. 

[In preparation. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies. A New Edi- 
tion, illustrated with 13 highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Original Designs by 
eminent Artists. uare crown 8yo. price 
21s. cloth; or 31s. 6d. handsomely bound 
in morocco. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies, printed in Ruby Type; 
with the Preface and Notes from the col- 
lective edition of Moore’s Poetical Works, the 
Advertisements originally prefixed, and a 
Portrait of the Author. 32mo. 2s. 6d.— 
An Edition in 16mo. with Vignette, 5s. ; 
or 12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies. MIlustrated by D. 
Maclise, R.A. New Edition; with 161 
Designs, and the whole of the Letterpress 
engraved on Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super- 
royal 8yo. 31s. 6d. boards; £2. 12s. 6d. 
morocco by Hayday. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies, the Music with 
the Words; the Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc. 
Complete in One Volume, small music size, 
convenient and legible at the Pianoforte, but 
more portable than the usual form of mu- 
sical publications. Imperial 8yo. 31s. 6d. 
cloth; or 42s. half-bound in morocco. 


The Harmonised Airs from Moore’s 
Trish Melodies, as originally arranged for 
Two, Three, or Four Voices, printed with 
the Words. Imperial 8vo. 15s. cloth; or 
25s. half-bound in morocco. 





Moore’s National Melodies, with Music. 
National Airs and other Songs, now first 
collected. By Thomas Moore. The Music, 
for Voice and Pianoforte, printed with the 
Words. Imperial 8vo. 31s, 6d. cloth; or 
42s. half-bound in morocco. : 


Morell.—Elements of Psychology: Part 
I., containing the Analysis of the Intellectual 
Powers. By J.D. Moretn, M.A., One of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Post 
8yo. 7s. 6d. 


Morning Clouds. Second and cheaper 
Edition, revised throughout, and printed in 
amore conyenient form. Fep. 8yo. price 
5s. cloth. 


Morton.—The Resources of Estates: A 


Treatise on the Agricultural Improvement 
and General Management o 

Property. By Joun Locxknart Morton, 
Civil and Agricultural Engineer; Author 
of Thirteen Highland and Agricultural 
Society Prize Essays. With 25 Illustrations 
in Lithography. Royal 8yo. 31s. 6d. 


Moseley.—The Mechanical Principles of 
Engineering and Architecture. By H. 
Moserey, M.A., F.R.S., Canon of Bristol, 
&e. Second Edition, e 3; with nu- 
merous Corrections and Woodcuts. Syo. 24s. 


Memoirs and Letters of the late Colonel 
ARrMINE Mounratn, Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen, and Adjutant-General of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces in India. Edited by Mrs. 
Movntarn. Second Edition, revinell 3 with 
Portrait. Fep. 8vo. price 6s, 


Mure. — A Critical History of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Ancient Greece, 
By Witr1am Morr, M.P. of Caldwell. 
Second Edition. Vous. I. to III. 8yo. price 


36s. ; Vou. LV. price 15s.; Vou. V. price 18s, 


Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geography; 
comprising a complete Description of the 


Earth: Exhibiting its Relation to the 
Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the 
Natural History of each Country, and the 
Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, 
and Civil and Social State of All Nations, 


Second Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards © 


of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 8vo. price 60s. 


Murray.— French Finance and Fi- — 


nanciers under Louis the Fifteenth. By 
James Murray. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Neale. — The Closing Scene ; or, Chris- 
tianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last 
Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rey. Erskine Neatz, M.A. New Editions. 
2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 6s. each. 


Normanby (Lord).—A Year of Revolu- 
tion. From a Journal kept in Paris in the 
Year 1848. By the Marquis of Normansy, 
K.G. 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 


Ogilvie. — The Master-Builder’s Plan; 
or, the Principles of Organic Architecture 
as indicated in the Typical Forms of Animals. 
By Grorcr Oainvir, M.D., Lecturer on 
Institutes of Medicine, &c., Marischal Col- 
lege and University, Aberdeen, . Post 8yo. 
with 72 Woodcuts, price 6s. 6d. 


Oldacre.—The Last of the Old Squires. 
A Sketch. By Cepric OrpacrE, Esq., of 
Sax-Normanbury, sometime of Christ 
Church, Oxon. Crown 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 


Osborn. — Quedah; or, Stray Leaves 
from a Journal in Malayan Waters. By 
Captain Snrrarp Ossory, R.N., C.B., 
Author of Stray Leaves from an Arctic Jour- 
nal, &c. With a coloured Chart and tinted 
Illustrations. Post Svo. price 10s. 6d. 


Osborn.—The Discovery of the North- 
West Passage by H.M.S. Investigator, Cap- 
tain R. M‘Crurez, 1850-1854. Edited by 
Captain SHrraRD Oszory, C.B., from the 
Logs and Journals of Captain R. M‘Clure. 
Second Edition, revised ; with Additions to 
the Chapter on the Hybernation of Animals 
in the Arctic Regions, a Geological Paper 
by Sir Roperick I. Murcuison, a Portrait 
of Captain M‘Clure, a coloured Chart and 
tinted Illustrations. 8vo. price 15s. 


_Owen.— Lectures on the Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Invertebrate 
Animals, delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons. By Ricuarp Owen, F.R.S., 
Hunterian Professor to the College. Second 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 


Professor Owen’s Lectures on the Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate 
Animals, delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. With numerous 
Woodeuts. Vou. I. 8vo. price 14s, 


Memoirs of Admiral Parry, the Arctic 
Navigator. By his Son, the Rey. E. Parry, 
M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford; Domestic 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
Fifth Edition; with a Portrait and coloured 
Chart of the North-West Passage. Fep. 
8vo. price 5s. 


| Pattison.—The Earth and the Word; 





or, Geology for Bible Students. By S. R. 
Pattison, F.G.S. Fep. 8vo. with coloured 
Map, 3s. 6d. 


Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Materia 


Medica and Therapeutics. Third Edition, 
enlarged and improved from the Author’s 
Materials, by A. S. Taytor, M.D., and 
G. O. Rees, M.D.: With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Vou. I. 8vo. 28s.; Vou. II. Parr I. 
21s.; Vou. II. Part II. 26s. 


Dr. Pereira’s Lectures on Polarised Light, 


together with a Lecture on the Microscope. 
2d Edition, enlarged from Materials left by 
the Author, by the Rey. B. PowE1tz, M.A., 
&e. Fep. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 


Perry.—The Franks, from their First 


Appearance in History to the Death of King 
Pepin. By Watrer C. Perry, Barrister- 
at-Law, Doctor in Philosophy and Master 
of Arts in the University of Géttingen. 
8yo. price 12s. 6d. 


Peschel’s Elements of Physics. Trans- 


lated from the German, with Notes, by 
E. West. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
8 vols. fep. 8vo. 21s. 


Phillips’s Elementary Introduction to 


Mineralogy. A New Edition, with extensive 
Alterations and Additions, by H. J. Brooxr, 
F.R.S., F.G.8.; and W. H. Miter, M.A., 
F.G.8. With numerous Wood Engravings. 
Post 8vo. 18s. 


Phillips.—A Guide to Geology. By John 


Puittirs, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.8., &e. Fourth 
Edition, corrected to the Present Time; 
with 4 Plates. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Phillips.— Figures and Descriptions of the 


Paleozoic Fossils of Cornwall, Devon, and 
West Somerset; observed in the course 
of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that 
District. By Joun Puitties, F.R.S., F.G.8., 
&e. Syo. with 60 Plates, price 9s, 


Piesse’s Art of Perfumery, and Methods 


of Obtaining the Odours of Plants: With 
Instructions for the Manufacture of Perfumes 
for the Handkerchief, Scented Powders, 
Odorous Vinegars, Dentifrices, Pomatums, 
Cosmétiques, Perfumed Soap, &.; and an 
Appendix on the Colours of Flowers, Arti- 
ficial Fruit Essences, &c. Second Edition, 
revised and improved ; with 46 Woodcuts., 
Crown 8yo. 8s. 6d. 


18 NEW WORKS axpv NEW EDITIONS 





Captain Portlock’s Report on the Geology 
of the County of Londonderry, and of Parts 
of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and 
described under the Authority of the Master- 
General and Board of Ordnance. 8vo. with 
48 Plates, price 24s. 


Powell.—Essays on the Spirit of the 
Inductive Philosophy, the Unity of Worlds, 
and the Philosophy of Creation. By the 
Rey. BapEen PoweEtt, M.A.,F.R.S.,F.R.AS., 
F.G.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry i in the 
University of Oxford. Second Edition, re- 
vised. Crown 8yo. with Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 


Christianity without Judaism: A Second Series 
of Essays on the Unity of Worlds and of 
Nature. By the Rev. BapEn Powetrt, M.A., 
&e. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


Pycroft.— The Collegian’s' Guide; or, 
Recollections of College Days: Setting forth 
the Advantages and Temptations of a Uni- 
versity Education. By the Rev. J. Pycrorr, 
B.A. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


.Pycroft’s Course of English Reading, adapted 
to every taste and capacity; or, How and 
What to Read: With Literary Anecdotes. 
New Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 


Pycroft’s Cricket-Field; or, the Science and 
History of the Game of Cricket. 
Edition, greatly improved; with Plates and 
Woodeuts. Fep. 8yo. price 5s. 


Quatrefages (A. De).— Rambles of a 
Naturalist on the Coasts of France, Spain, 
and Sicily. By A. De QuaTREFAGEs, 
Member of the Institute. Translated by 
E. C. Orré, 2 vols, post 8vo. 15s. 


Raikes (C.)—Notes on the Revolt in the 
North-Western Provinces of India. By 
Cuartes Rarkes, Judge of the Sudder 
Court, and late Civil Commissioner with 
Sir Colin Campbell. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Raikes (T.)—Portion of the Journal kept 
by THomas Rarxss, Esq., from1831 to 1847: 
Comprising Reminiscences of Social and 
Political Life in London and Paris during 
that period. New Edition, complete in 
2 vols. crown 8vo. with 3 Portraits, price 
12s. cloth. 


Rarey.—A Complete Treatise on the 
Science of Handling, Educating, and Taming 
all Horses; with a full and detailed Narra- 
tive of his Experience and Practice. By 
Joun 8. Rarzy, of Ohio, U.S. In 1 vol. 
with numerous Illustrations. [Just ready. 





Reade.— The Poetical Works of John 


Edmund Reade. New Edition, revised and 
corrected ; with Additional Poems. 4 vols. 
fep. 8vo. price 20s. 


Dr. Reece’s Medical Guide: Comariaian 


a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a 


Practical Treatise onthedistinguishingSymp- — 


toms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Pallia- 
tion of the Diseases incident to the Human 
Frame. Seventeenth Edition, corrected and 
enlarged by the Author’s Son, Dr. H. RExEcz, 
M.R.C.S., &. S8vo. 12s, 


Rees.—Personal Narrative of the Siege — 


of Lucknow, from its Commencement to its 
Relief by Sir Colin Campbell. By L. E. 
Rees, one of the Surviving Defenders. 
Third Edition, with Portrait and Plan. Post 
8yvo. 92. 6d. 


Rich’s Illustrated Companion to the ~ 


Latin Dictionaryand Greek Lexicon: Form- 
ing a Glossary of all the Words representing 
Visible Objects connected with the Arts, — 
Manufactures, and Evyery-Day Life of the © 


Ancients. With about 2,000 Woodeuts — 


from the Antique. Post 8yo. 21s. 


Richardson. — Fourteen Years’ Expe-- 
rience of Cold Water: Its Uses and Abuses, — 
By CaptainM. Ricuarpsoy, late of the — 
4th Light Dragoons. Post S8yo. with 


Woodcuts, price 6s. 


Horsemanship ; or, the Art of Riding 


and Managing a Horse, adapted to the Guid- 
ance of Ladies and Gentlemen on the Road — 
and in the Field: With Instructions for 
Breaking-in Colts and Young Horses. B 
Captain: M. Ricwaxrpsoyn, late of the 
Light Dragoons, With 5 Plates. Pla 


crown 8yo, 14s, 


Household Prayers for Four Weeks : 


sions. To which is added a Co; 
Scripture Reading for Every Day in the 
ear By the Rev. J. E. Rippzz, “LA, 
Incumbent of St. Philip’s, ; 
Crown 8yo. price 3s. 6d. me 


‘ 


With additional Prayers for Special - 
ca oo 


English-Latin Dictionary, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools. New and 
Edition, revised and corrected. 8yo. 21s, 


conaraty {Th Elita loony es 
Riddle’s Diamond Latin-English Dictionary. 


‘A Guide to the Meaning, ae 
right Accentuation of Latin Classical. Vords. 
Royal 32mo. price 4s. 


ee 
Riddle’s Complete Latin-English and 
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Riddle’s Copious and Critical Latin- 
English Lexicon, founded on the German- 
Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. 
New and cheaper Edition. Post 4to. 31s. 6d. 


Rivers’s Rose-Amateur’s Guide ; contain- 
ing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading 
varieties of Roses, regularly classed in their 
respective Families; their History and 
Mode of Culture. Sixth Edition, corrected 
and improved. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Dr. E. Robinson’s Greek and English 
Lexicon to the Greek Testament. A New 
Hdition, revised and in great part re-written. 
8yo. price 18s. 


Mr. Henry Rogers’s Essays selected from 
Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
Second anxd cheaper Kdition, with Additions. 
8 vols. fep. 8yo. 21s. 


Dr. Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist 
in Literary Composition. Seventh Edition, 
revised and improved. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Ronalds’s. Fly-Fisher’s Entomology: 
With coloured Representations of the 
Natural and Artificial Insect, and a few Ob- 
servations and Instructions on Trout and 
Grayling Fishing. Fifth Edition, thoroughly 
reyised by an Experienced Fly-Fisher ; with 
20 new coloured Plates. 8vo. 14s. 


Rowton’s Debater: A Series of complete 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion; with ample References to the 
best Sources of Information. New Hdition. 
Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


Russell (Dr.) — The Life of Cardinal 
Mezzofanti: With an Introductory Memoir 
of eminent Linguists, Ancient and Modern. 
By C. W. Russert, D.D., President of St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. With Portrait 
and Facsimiles. 8vo. 12s. 


The Saints our Example. By the Author 
of Letters to my Unknown Friends, &e. Fep. 
8yo. price 7s. 


Scherzer.—Travels in the Free States of 


Central America: Nicaragua, Honduras, 
and San Salvador. By Dr. Cart SonErzer. 
Witha coloured Map. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


adyenture.... Dr. Scher- 
zer’s is undoubtedly the best 
work on Central America 
since the appearance of Mr. 
Squiers’ lively volumes.”’ 
ADHEN #UM. 


_ © This is a work which 
will satisfy who love 
lively detail of tropical ef- 
fects and marvels, and are 
not averse to touches of hu- 
man-romance and scientific 


| 








SchimmelPenninck (Mrs.)—Life of Mary 
Anne SchimmelPenninck, Author of Select 
Memoirs of Port Royal, and other Works. 
Edited by her Relation, Curistrana C. 
HANKIN. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 15s. 


Dr. L. Schmitz’s School History of Greece, 
from the Earliest Times to the Taking of 
Corinth by the Romans, 3.c. 146, mainly 
based on Bishop Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece. Fifth Hilition, with Nine new Sup- 
plementary Chapters on the Civilisation, 
Religion, Literature, and Arts of the An- 
cient Greeks, contributed by CHRISTOPHER 
Kyicut Watson, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. ; 
and illustrated with a Map of Athens and 137 
Woodcuts, designed from the Antique by 
G. Scharf, jun., F.S.A. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Scoffern (Dr.) — Projectile Weapons of 
War and Explosive Compounds. By J. 
ScorrerN, M.B. Lond., late Professor of 
Chemistry in the Aldersgate College of 
Medicine. Third Edition, corrected to the 
present time. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 
price 8s. 6d. 


z 


Scrivenor’s History of the Iron Trade, 
from the Earliest Records to the Present 
Period. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his 
Shipwreck, and consequent Discovery of 
certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea. 
Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.—An 
ABRIDGMENT, in 16mo. price 2s. 6d. 


The Sermon in the Mount. Printed by 
C. Whittingham, uniformly with the Thumd 
Bible ; bound and clasped. 64mo. 1s. 6d. 


Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare: In which 
nothing is added to the Original Text; but 
those words and expressions are. omitted 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud. 
Illustrated with Thirty-six Vignettes en- 
graved on Wood from original Designs by 

G. COOKE, R.A. 
R. COOKE, 
H, HOWARD, R.A, 


H, SINGLETON, 
R, SMIRKE, R.A, 


T. STOTHARD, R.A. 
H. THOMSON, R.A. 

R. WESTALL, R.A. 

RB. WORDFORDE, R,A. 


New Edition, printed in a more convenient 
form. 6 vols. fep. 8vo. price 30s. cloth; 
separately, 5s. each. 


*,* The Linrary EDITION, with the same 
Illustrations, in One Volume, medium 8yo. 
price 21s. cloth. 








Sewell (Miss).—New and cheaper Col- 
lected Edition of the Tales and Stories of 
the Author of Amy Herbert. Complete in 
9 vols. crown 8yo. price £1. 10s. cloth; or 
each work, comprised in a single volume, 
may be had separately as follows :— 


AMY HERBERT. .......0....ccs0000 Qs. 6d. 
GERTRUDE <......-c-ccce000+0--+----e 2s. 6d, 
The EARL’S DAUGHTER......... 2s. 6d. 
The EXPERIENCE of LIFE...... 2s. 6d. 
EO ETAT... ccssere.sccoase 3s. 6d. 
IVORS; or, the TWO COUSINS 3s. 6d. 
KATHARINE ASHTON ............ 8s. 6d. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL ......... 5s. Od. 
LANETON PARSONAGE ......... 4s, 6d. 


** High and pure aims, ear- 
nestness of purpose, and 
sobriety of judgment, are 
the eeualeies which give 
weight and value to this 
writer’s intellectual endow- 
ments, which atone for con- 
siderable deficiencies, and 
which constitute her a pecu- 

safe and trustworthy 
e for young minds..... 


self-training, carefully culti- 
vated habits of thought and 
observation, and habitual 
self-control. No writer gives 
more the conviction of writ- 
ing from .experience; the 
reader, judging from the 
works alone, is persuaded of 
this; it gives them their 

wer; we instinctively 
ie ow that the practical 

e characteristics of the | teaching in them has been 
mind before us are practical | worked out, and fuund to be 
religious self-discipline, rigid | true.” 

CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 





By the same Author, New Editions, 


Ursula: A Tale of English Country Life. 
2 vols. fep. Svo. price 12s. cloth. 


Readings for Every Day in Lent: Com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishor JEREMY 
Taytor. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 


Readings for a Month preparatory to 
Confirmation : Compiled from the Works of 
Writers of the Early and of the English 
Church. Fep. 8yo. price 4s. 





Sharp’s New British Gazetteer, or Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of the British Islands 
and Narrow Seas: Comprising concise De- 
scriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, 
founded on the best authorities. 2 vols. 
8yo. price £2. 16s. 


Short Whist; its Rise, Progress, and 
Laws: With Observations to make any one a 
Whist-Player. Containing also the Laws of 
Piquet, Cassino, Ecarté, Cribbage, Back- 
gammon. By Major A. New Edition; to 
which are added, Precepts for Tyros, by 
Mrs. B. Fep. 8yo. 3s. 


Sinclair.— The Journey of Life. By 
CATHERINE Srnoxarr, Author of The Busi- 
ness of Life. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 





NEW WORKS ayp NEW EDITIONS 





Sir Roger De Coverley. From the Spec- 
tator. With Notes and Illustrations, by 
W. Henry Wits; and 12 Wood Engray- 
ings from Designs by F. Tayzer. Second 
and cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. ; 
or 21s. in morocco by Hayday.—An Edition 
without Woodcuts, in 16mo. price 1s, 


The Sketches: Three Tales. By the 
Authors of Amy Herbert, The Old Man's 
Home, and Hawkstone. Third Edition ; with 
6 Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. _ 


Smee’s Elements of Electro-Metallurgy. 
Third Edition, revised, corrected, and con- 
siderably enlarged; with Electrotypes and 
numerous Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


Smith (G.)— History of Wesleyan Me- 
thodism. By Grorce Ssrrn, F.AS., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, &e. 
Vou. I. Wesley and his Times; and Vou. 
Il. The Middle Age of Methodism, from the 
Death of Wesley in 1791 to the Confer- 
ence of 1816. Crown 8yo. price 10s. 6d. 
each volume, 


Smith (G. V.)—The Prophecies relating 
to Nineveh and the Assyrians. Translated 
from the Hebrew, with Historical Intro- 
ductions and Notes, exhibiting the principal 
Results of the recent Discoveries. B 
G. Vance Suiru, B.A. Post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


Smith (J.) —The Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St. Paul : With Dissertations on the Life 
and Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and 
Navigation of the Ancients. By JAMES 
Sarru, of Jordanhill, Esq., F.R.S. Second 
Edition ; with Charts, Views, and Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8yo. 8s. 6d. 


A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith 
By his Daughter, 
a Selection from his Letters, edited by 


i ai it a i 


Lapy Horzayp. With — 


Mrs. Austin. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 


The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Miscellaneous — 
Works : Including his Contributions to The — 


Edinburgh Review. Three Editions :— 


1. A Lisrany Epirion (the Fourth), in 8 ! 


yols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. 


2, Complete in Oxz Vorume, with Portrait — 


and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 


21s. cloth; or 30s. bound in calf. 


3. Another New Eprrioy; in 3 vols, fep. 
8yo. price 21s. ~ 
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The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Elementary 
Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered at 
the Royal Institution in the Years 1804, 
1805,and 1806, Third Edition. Fep. 8vo.7s. 


Snow.— Two Years’ Cruise off Tierra 
del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, Patagonia, 
and the River Plate: A Narrative of Life 
in the Southern Seas. By W. Parker 
Sxow, late Commander of the Mission 
Yacht Allen Gardiner; Author of “ Voyage 
of the Prince Albert in Search of Sir John 
Franklin.” With 3 coloured Charts and 6 
tinted Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


Robert Southey’s Complete Poetical 
Works; containing all the Author’s last In- 
troductions and Notes. The Library Edi- 
tion, complete in One Volume, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Medium 8vo. price 21s. 
cloth ; 42s. bound in morocco. — Also, the 
First collected Edition, in 10 vols. fep. 8vo. 
with Portrait and 19 Vignettes, price 35s. 


The Life and Correspondence of the late Robert 
Southey. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
C. OC. Sourmry, M.A., Vicar of Ardleigh. 
With Portraits and Landscape Illustra- 
tions. 6 vols. post 8yo. price 63s. 


Southey’s Doctor, complete in One 
Volume. Edited by the Rey. J. W. WaRTER, 
B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, Bust, and 
coloured Plate. Square crown 8yo. 21s. 


Southey’s Life of Wesley; and Rise and 
Progress of Methodism. Fourth and cheaper 
Edition, with Notes and Additions. Edited 
by the Author’s Son, the Rev. C. C. 
Sourney, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


Spencer.—Essays: Scientific, Political, 
and Speculative. By Hrerperr SPENCER, 
Author of Social Statics. Reprinted chiefly 
from Quarterly Reviews. 8vo. price 12s.cloth. 


Spencer.—The Principles of Psychology. By 
HERBERT Spencer, Author of Social Statics. 
8vo. price 16s. cloth. 


Stephen.— Lectures on the History of 
France. By the Right Hon. Sir James 
SterueEn,K.C.B.,LL.D.,Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s, 


Stephen.—Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy ; from the Edinburgh Review. By 
the Right Hon.Srr James Streruen, K.C.B., 
LL.D., Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. Third Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8yo. 24s. 





Stonehenge.— The Dog in Health and 


Disease: Comprising the various Modes of 
Breaking and Using him for Hunting, 
Coursing, Shooting, &c.; and including the 
Points or Characteristics of Toy Dogs. By 
STONEHENGE. 8yo, with numerous Illus- 
trations. [In the press. 


Stonehenge.—The Greyhound: Being a 


Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Rearing, 
and Training Greyhounds for Public Run- 
ning; their Diseases and Treatment: Con- 
taining also Rules for the Management of 
Coursing Meetings, and for the Decision of 
Courses. By SronrHENGE. With Frontis- 
piece and Woodcuts. Square crown 8ve. 
price 21s. half-bound. 


Stow. — The Training System, Moral 


Training School, and Normal Seminary for 
reparing Schoolmasters and Governesses. 
y Davip Stow, Esq., Honorary Secretary 

to the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary. 

Tenth Edition; with Plates and Woodcuts. 

Post 8vo. price 6s. 


Strickland. — Lives of the Queens of 


England. By A@nes Srrickianp. Dedi- 
cated, by express permission, to Her Ma- 
jesty. Embellished with Portraits of every 


_ Queen, engraved from the most authentic 


sources. Complete in 8 vols. post 8vo. price 
7s. 6d. each.— Any Volume may be had 
separately to complete Sets. 


Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Sir William 


Symonds, Knt., C.B., F.R.S., Surveyor of 
the Navy, from 1832 to 1847: With Cor- 
respondence and other Papers relative to 
the Ships and Vessels constructed upon his 
Lines, as directed to be published under his 
Will. Edited by James A. SHarp. With 
Sections and Woodcuts. 8vo. price 21s. 


Taylor.— Loyola: and Jesuitism in its 


Rudiments. By Isaac Taytor. Post 8vo 
with Medallion, 10s. 6d. 


Taylor.— Wesley and Methodism. By 


Isaac Taytor. Post 8vo. Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


Thacker’s Courser’s Annual Remem- 


brancer and Stud-Book: Being an Alpha- 
betical Return of the Running at all the 
Public Coursing Clubsin England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, for the Season 1857-58 ; with 
the Pedigrees (as far as received) of the 
Does. By Rospert ABRAM WELSH, Liver- 
pool. 8vo. 21s. 


*,* Published annually in October. 


22 NEW WORKS ann NEW EDITIONS 





. 


COMPLETION 


THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY. 


Summary of the Contents of the TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY, now complete in 102 
Parts, price One Shilling each, or in 50 Volumes, price Qs, 6d. each in cloth.— 
To be had also, in complete Sets only, at Five Guineas per Set, bound in cloth, 
lettered, in 25 Volumes, classified as follows :-— 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 











IN EUROPE. IN ASIA. : 

A CONTINENTAL TOUR ...... .. By J. BARROW. CHINA AND THIBET........ BY THE ABBE’ HUC. 
A RDOT RE iis. BE i MAYNE, | SYRIA AND PALESTINE............ ““ROTHEN.” 
BRITTANY AND THE oF pee y I. HOPE. THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, ny P. GIRONIBRE, 
BRITTANY AND THE CHASE...... ax I. HOPE. IN AFRICA 
OORBICA: c.cic5cc..tech003s ny F, GREGOROVIUS. . 
GERMANY, erc.: NOTES OF S. LAING. AFRICAN WANDERINGS...... .. By M. WERNE. 

A TRAVELLER ...... SPS + BY MOROUGO 2. 'c..4.,sseacenascmhiee By X. DURRIEU. 
REMEDIES ogo onc 5 Unc asinias Suan eka s By P. MILES. NIGER EXPLORATION. . ny T. J. HUTCHINSON, 
NORWAY, A RESIDENCE IN...... ny S.LAING, | THE ZULUS OF NATAL........B¥ G. H. MASON, 
NORWAY, RAMBLES IN...... By T. FORESTER. 

RGU AGh ok. BY THE MARQUIS DE CUSTINE. IN AMERICA, 

USSIA AND TURKEY .. By J R. M‘CULLOCH. a 

ST. PETERSBURG............ y M. JERRMANN. 
RUSSIANS OF THE SOUTH, By S. BROOKS, ae By W. : 

Wi) Iss MEN AND 8 Wiss py R. FERGUSON. Ni AMERICAN WILDS .... pyC, LANMAN, 
MONT BLANC, ASCENT Lt) Sera By J. AULDJO. IN AUSTRALIA. 
Oe. ted BASU BR oy F. VON TSCHUDI, AUSTRALIAN COLONIES...... By W. HUGHES, 
VISIT TO THE VAUDOIS by E. BAINES ROUND THE WORLD. 

OF PIEDMONT ........5°°°°"* ‘ : A LADY’S VOYAGE....,.....B¥ IDA PFEIFFER. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


























MEMOIR OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. ) ¢ 
MEMOIR, OF THE D HINSTON: | CHESTERMIELD & SELWYN, ny A. HAYWARD, 
SCHAMYL Bead ey COOK est ag | RNECDOLES ORD SOHO: i ‘hf PORTE 
FERDINAND I. AND MAXIMI-) |. KE, | TURKEY AND CHR OHNSON, oy MRS. PI 
a1. ROPER aR PR RAN LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN, py tH REV, G. R. 
‘NCIS ARAGO'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND ae 
THOMAS HOLGROFT'S MEMOLES. GENIUS OF THOMAS FULLER} IO. ' 


ESSAYS BY LORD MACAULAY. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 
LORD CLIVE. COMO 


STS OF THE RESTORATION, — 
THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


COMIC DRAMATI: 
FREDERIC pd GREAT. 
HAL) 








’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. i 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES. : Pe 
GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND STATE, CROKRIS EDITION OF BOSWELL’S LIFE OF 
ADDISON'S LIFE AND WRITINGS. M 
apa eee LORD MACAULAY'S SPE SPEECHES ON PARLIA- 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


THE LOVE STORY, rzowSOUTHEY'S DOCTOR. | AN ATTIC. rare” pes a 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY....} sprgrdror, | Sik EDWARD SPAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF 
MEMO Lt} OF A MATTRE-D ARMS, By DUMAS, HIS SHIPWRECK, 
CONF 

WORKING MAN +s+«s.B¥ E,.SOUVESTRE, 


NATURAL HISTORY, &c. ) 


ATURAL HISTORY OF ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, &e. ny DR. G, WILSON, ra 
NOREATIONS le } =x DR. L. KEMP. | SUR cosL-FIELDS AND OUR COAL-PITS. 
INDICATIONS OF INSTINCT, sx DR.L. KEMP. | CORNWALL ITS MINES, MINERS, &¢, — 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. : met 
me — 4 
Br ime EARL or | RAILWAY MORALS AND > 
LECTURES AND ADDRESSES { ®¥ 78" EARL ay PCE _, By H. SPENCER, — 
SELECTIONS FROM SYDNEY SMITH’S | MORMONISM... be uz KV, W. J. CONYBEARE, _ 
GS. TOUNDGE ‘econ tvictecsestes By J, R, M‘CULLOCH. | 
PRINTING oicccccssvececcettct paces BE As SLARK, = a 





ee a a 
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Thirlwall.— The History of Greece. By 


Dayin’s (the Rey. Connop Thirlwall). An 
improved Library Edition ; with Maps. 8 


vols. 8vo. pri@ £3.—An Edition in 8 vols. 
fep. Syo. with Vignette Titles, price 28s. 


Thomson’s Seasons. Edited by Bolton 
Corner, Esq. [Illustrated with 77 fine 
Wood Engravings from Designs by Mem- 
bers ofthe Etching Club. Square crown 8vo. 
21s. cloth; or 36s. bound in morocco. 


Thomson (the Rev. Dr.) — An Outline of 
the necessary Laws of Thought: A Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By Wittiam 
THomson, D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 4th Edition. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Thomson’s Tables of Interest, at Three, 
Four, Four-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., 
from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and from 
1 to 365 Days, in a regular progression of 
single Days; with Interest at all the above 
Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and 
from One to Ten Years. Also, numerous 
other Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Dis- 
covnts. New Hdition. 12mo. price 8s. 


The Thumb Bible; or, Verbum Sempi- 
ternum. By J. Tarzor. Being an Epi- 
tome of the Old and New Testaments in 
English Verse. Reprinted from the Edition 
of 1693 ; boundand clasped. 64mo. Is, 6d. 


Tighe and Davis.—Annals of Windsor; 
Being a History of the Castle and Town: 
With some Account of Eton and Places ad- 
one By R. R. Trane, Hsq.; and J. E. 
Davis, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 2 
price £4. 4s, 


- at 

Tooke.—History of Prices, and of the 
State of the Circulation, during the Nine 
Years from 1848 to 1856 inclusive. Form- 
ing Vots. V. and VI. of Tooke’s History of 
Prices from 1792 to = ane 3 Sag 
comprising a copious to the whole o 
the Six Volumes. By Tuomas Tooxs, 
F.B.S. and Wit11am Newmarcn. 2 vols. 
8yo. price 52s. 6d. 


- Townsend.—Modern State Trials revised 
and illustrated with Essays and Notes. By 
W. C. Townsenn, Esq., M.A., Q.O. 2 vols. 


| Trollope.—Barchester Towers : A Novel. 


By Antony Trottore. New and cheaper 
Crown 


vols, royal 8yo. 


Edition, complete in One Volume. 
_ 8yo. price 5s. cloth. 

- Trollope—The Warden. By Anthony Trollope. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


| Sharon Turner’s Sacred History of the 
the Right Rey. the Lorp Brisnor of Sr. | 





World, attempted to be Philosophically 
considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. 
New Edition, edited by the Rev. 8S. Turner. 
3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


Sharon Turner's History of England 
during the Middle Ages: Comprising the 
Reigns from the Norman Conquest to the 
Accession of Henry VIII. Fifth Edition, 
revised by the Rey. S. Turner. 4 vols. 
8yo. price 50s. 


Sharon Turner’s History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, from the Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Seventh Edition, revised 
by the Rev. S. Turner. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Dr. Turton’s Manual of the Land and 
Fresh-Water Shells of Great Britain: With 
Figures of each of the kinds. New Edition, 
with Additions, by Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., 
&e., Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Crown 8yo. with 12 
coloured Plates, price 15s. cloth. . 


Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Mines: Containing a clear Expo- 
sition of their Principles and Practice. 
Fourth Edition, much enlarged ; most of 
the Articles being entirely re-written, and 
many new Articles added. With nearly 
1,600 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. price 60s. 


Uwins.—Memoir of Thomas Uwins, R.A. 
By Mrs. Uwiys. With Letters to his 
Brothers during seven years spent in Italy ; 
and Correspondence with the late Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Sir C. L. Eastlake, Alfred Chalon, 
R.A.and other distinguished persons. 2 vols. 
post 8yo. [Just ready. 


Van Der Hoeven’s Handbook of Zoology. 
Translated from the Second Dutch Edition 
by the Rey. Wir11am Crarx, M.D., F.R.S., 
&e., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of 
Cambridge; with additional References fur- 
nished by the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
24 Plates of Figures, price 60s. cloth; or 
separately, Vou. I. Invertebrata, 30s. and 
Vot. I. Vertebrata, 30s. 

** Naturalists will be glad | description of the families 
to learn that ProfessorClark | and genera, and the princi- 
has completed transla- | pal species. A series of 
tion of Van Der Hoeven’s autifully executed plates 
at the end carr 
along the ascending scale of 
life by the delineation of 
some of its chief organs. 
Professor Clark has supplied 


a great want b: eae 
peg viet careful ma- 





| se — rgome ns 
‘our classes of Fishes, 

tiles, and ache 
are introduced by short ge- 


neral prefaces, which are 
followed by a brief scientific. | dent.” UARDIAN, 


Vehse.—Memoirs of the Court, Aristo- 
eracy, and Diplomacy of Austria. By Dr. E. 
Veusr. ‘Translated from the German by 
Franz DEMMLER, 2 vols. post 8yo, 21s. 
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Von Tempsky- — Mitla; or, Incidents 
and Personal Adventures on a Journey in 
Mexico, Guatemala, and Salvador, in the 
Years 1853 to 1855: With Observations on 
the Modes of Life in those Countries. By 
G.F. Von Temrsky. With coloured Route 
Map, Illustrations in Chromolithography, 
and Engravings on Wood. 8vo. price 18s. 


** A remarkably-well writ- | from, pours forth hts anec- 
ten and amusing account of | dotes in profusion, and has 
three years’ travel in Spa- | given the public as enter- 
nish America. The author i i 
is a capital story-teller, had 
a copious budget to draw 


Wade. —England’s Greatness: Its Rise 
and Progress inGovernment, Laws, Religion, 
and Social Life; Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Manufactures; Science, Literature, and 
the Arts, from the Earliest Period to the 
Peace of Paris. By Jonny Wave, Author of 
the Cabinet Lawyer, &. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Wanderings in the Land of Ham. Bya 
DavauTer of JapuHet. Post 8yo. 8s. 6d. 


“The vigour and freshness | an unlimited supply of en- 
which characterise her ver- | thusiaam, an observant eye, 
sion of the oft-told tale are | and a disposition to make 
such as might be expected | the best of everything that 
from a lady who has done | comes under its notice.” 
the Nile at the age of seven- CLERICAL JOURNAL, 
teen, with exuberant spirits, 


Waterton.—Essays on Natural History, 
chiefly Ornithology. By C. WarERTon, Esq. 
With an Antobiography of the Author, and 
Views of Walton Hall. New and cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 10s. 


Waterton’s Essays on Natural History. Third 
Series; with a Continuation of the Auto- 
biography, and a Portrait of the Author. 
Second Edition, Fep. 8vo. price 6s. 


Webster and Parkes’s Encyclopedia of 
Domestic Economy; comprising such sub- 
jects as are most immediately connected with 
Housekeeping: As, The Construction of 
Domestic Edifices, with the Modes of Warm- 
ing, Ventilating, and Lighting them—A de- 
scription of the various articles of Furniture, 
with the nature of their Materials—Duties of 
Servants—&c. New Edition; with nearly 
1,000 Woodeuts. S8vo. price 50s. 


Weld. — Vacations in Ireland. By 
Ceartes Ricoarp WeEtp, Barrister - at- 
Law. Post 8vo. with a tinted View of 
Birr Castle, price 10s. 6d. 


Weld.—A Vacation Tour in the United States 
and Canada. By O.R.Wetp, Barrister-at- 
Law. Post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


West. — Lectures on the Diseases of 
Infancy and Childhood. By CHarLEs WEstT, 
M.D., Physician to the Hospital for Sick 
Children; Physician-Accoucheur to, and 
Lecturer on Midwifery at, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. Third Edition. 8vo. 14s. 


have lately seen.” 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 
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taining a narrative as we | 





Willich’s Popular Tables for ascertain- 
ing the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and 
Church Property, Renewal Fines, &e. With 
numerous additional Tables—Chemical, As- 
tronomical, Trigonometricalf Common and 
Hyperbolic Logarithms; Constants, Squares, 
Cubes, Roots, Reciprocals, &e. Fourth 
Edition, enlarged. Post 8yo. price 10s. 


Wilmot’s Abridgment of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, in- 
tended for the use of Young Persons, and 
comprised in a series of Letters from a Father 
to his Daughter. 12mo, price 6s. 6d. 


Wilson’s Bryologia Britannica: Con- 
taining the Mosses of Great Britain and 
Ireland systematically arrangedand described 
according to the Method of Bruch and 
Schimper ; with 61 illustrative Plates. Being 
a New Edition, enlarged and altered, of the 
Muscologia Britannica of Messrs. Hooker and 
Taylor. Svo. 42s.; or, with the Plates 
coloured, price £4, 4s. cloth. 





Yonge.—A New English-Greek Lexicon : ~ 


Containing all the Greek Words used by 
Writers of good authority. By ©. D. 
Yonesr, B.A. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected. Post 4to. price 21s. 


Yonge’s New Latin Gradus: Con 
Every Word used by the Poets of good 
authority. For the use of Eton, West- 
minster, Winchester, Harrow, Charterhouse, 
and Rugby Schools; King’s College, Lon- 
don; and Marlborough College. Fifth 
Edition. Post 8vo. pries 9s.; or with 
AppENDIX of Epithets classified, 12s. 

Youatt.—The Horse. By William Youatt. 
With a Treatise of Draught. New Edition, 
with numerous Wood Engravings, 
Designs by William Harvey. (Messrs. 
Loneman and Co.’s Edition should be or- 
dered.) S8vo. price 10s. * 


Youatt.— The Dog. By William Youatt. A 


New Edition; with numerous Engrayings, — 


from Designs by W. Harvey. 8yo. 63. 


Young.— The Christ of History: An 
Argument grounded in the Facts of His 
Life on Earth. By Jonny Youne, LL.D. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Young.—The Mystery; or, Evil and God. By 
Joun Youne, LL.D. Post Syo. 7s. 6d. - 


Zumpt’s Grammar of the Latin Lan- 
guage. ‘Translated and adapted for the 
use of English Students by Dr. L. Soumrnz, 
F.R.S.E.: With numerous Additions and 
Corrections by the Author and Translator. 
4th Edition, thoroughly revised. 8vo. 14s. 
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